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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institution on 
=< eel Morning, November 8th, commencing at Two 
o'cloc 





By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Acapgmy or Mosic, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
 s<eppmamaditadenis IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 
WOMEN. 


Mr. ERNST PAUER, will deliver a series of Six Lectures 
‘On the CLAVECIN and the PIANOFORTE,” their history and 
Musical Literature, illustrated by performances on the Piano- 
forte, in the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on 
Wednesday Afternoons, Nov. 16th, 23rd, 30th, Dec. 7th, 14th, 
and 2ist, at 2.30e.m. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d.; single 
admission 2s.6d. A Syllabus will be issued on the day of each 
lecture. Schools and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the 
price of Five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this course of Lectures, are re- 
_ to apply for Tickets by letter, to the Hon. and Rev. 

cis Byng, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum. Tickets 
can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall at the Museum, 
or will be forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order, made pay- 


able to the Treasurer, at the Post Office, 8, Fulham-road, 
Brompton, 8. W. 


A SOCIETA LIRICA, BELGRAVIA, vill 
recommence its practices from November to April. The 
repertoire Cousists of selections from upwards of sixty Operas, 
arranged for a Chamber Ban The Band is 











aod Semi-choir. 
complete. Young Vocal professional Students, with good voices, 
acquainted with the French and Italian languages, wishing to 
join, to apply to the Director. Instruction in Harmony—theory 
of Fetis—will be given. J. Etna, 9, Victoria-square, 8.W. 


ARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR. — Signor 
MARIO, having recovered from his indisposition, will 
APPEAR, with Madlles. Liebhart and Enriquez, Signor Sivori, 
the Chevalier de Kontski, and Mr. Walter Maynard, at 
Gloucester, 22nd October; Preston, 24th; Larcaster, 25th; 
liverpool, 26th and 28th; Huddersfield, 27th; Nottingley, 31st; 
November Ist, at Burnley; 2nd and 5th, Manchester; 3rd, 
Blackburn ; and in Ireland the week beginning 7th November. 
Agents, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


OsT OFFICE, GLASGOW. — PAGANINI 
REDIVIVUS (violinist), PAULINE TRAVANZA ‘mezzo- 
soprano), and Mdlle. NELLIE (juvenile singer). All letters re- 
lative to Concerts Classical or Popular, in Theatres or elsewhere, 
can be addressed to Paganini Redivivosasabove. Communica- 
tions receive in all cases an immediate reply, if urgent, by 
telegraph. (Plenty of open dates for November and December. 
lamodlate application is necessary. ) 


R. KUHE’S ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT 
IN BRIGHTON, Wednesday, Nov. 2nd. Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Siguor Gardoni, Mr. Nelson Varley, Mr. 
Patey, Signor Foli. Contra Basso, Signor Bottesini. Har- 
monium, Cheyalier Lemmens. Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. Con- 
rs, Mr. W. Ganz and Mr. King Hall. 


\ DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 


Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
= that she has returned to town for the winter season. 33, 
elbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W 


N DME, HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all Communications respecting engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 6, 
West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 


Mss BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
Ms C. PELZER has returned to Town for 
the 


Season. Letters for lessons on the Piano, Concertina 
and Guitar, to be sent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
Bayswater, 


























R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
wena “Lhe Watchfire,” written b lf, and composed ex- 
for him by J. L. Hatton. Mtr. Vinning returns to 

Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, 8. E. 


yurs THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME. 
Words by the Ettrick 


— - he gener and taste, Rossini’ 
5 a romanza, 
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wa’ e 
ts she sang "Kate Kearney) “Northern Daily Repro, 
Waexus & Co., 16, 


[cker OFFICE. — To Let the ‘Ticket Office, 
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a Regent-street, 


the to St, George's Hall, 
Apply to W. Wilkinson, St George's Hall, 
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NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 


With Accompaniment for the Organ or Piwnoforte 





BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 











Lonpon: 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THS 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Movs. Bac. Oxon. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. 





LIMITED, 


M. W. BALFE’S LAST PUBLISHED COMPOSITION, 


CNN LIS" 
‘“‘PHEBE THE FAIR.” 
Composed expressly for and Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Post free for 24 stamps. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London. 


CARL ENGEL ON ANCIENT MUSIC, 


Next Week, Second Edition, with 100 Illustrations, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

HE MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT 

NATIONS; particularly of the Assyatans, Eayrtians, 

and Hesrews ; with Special Reference to the Discoveries in 
Western Asia and Egypt By CARL ENGEL. 

‘The autbor is not only a practical musician, but conversant 
with the history and archeology of the art, and his researches 
have done much to supply the links hitherto wanting in the 
chain which connects the music of our own day with that of the 
remotest ages of the world. His book is written with remark- 
able clearness and idiomatic purity.”—Daily News. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle-street. 


rMHE TONIC SOL-FA REPORTER, and M ga. 
zine of Vocal Music for the People. Edited by JOHN 

CURWEN. The number for November Ist., contains :— 

MEMOIR OF M. W. BALFE. Mr. Macfarreu’s estimate of 
his ee TS 

MUSIC-READING IN AMERICA. The National Musical 
— at New York. 

THE TEACHING OF TIME, by John Curwen. A Tonic 
Sol-fa Time chart, and a table of the Langue des durees of M, 


Paris. 

CORRESPONDENCE. The Education Crisis. 

A USE FOR THE POSTAL CARDS.—THE MANUAL 
SIGNS.—MUSIC IN WORSHIP.—NOTES ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES, historical and explanatory. 

MUSIC. Six Carols and Songs for Christmas. 

*,* The Reporter is published fortnightly on the 1st and 15th 
of the month, and consists of 16 pages of letterpress with 8 of 
music. The subscription, post free, for one year is 3s. 

Toxic Sot-ra Acrncy, 43, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


URIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. By S. 
Banine Goutp, M.A., author of Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,” The Silver Store,” &c. Price 6s. ; it 6s. 4d. 
“ This is pure amusement, but of a high and recondite 
character. Let our readers open the book for themselves, and 
they, will find that they have dipped into a repertory of the 
oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is hard to 
break away until the whole store has been examined.,”— 
Guardian, 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. New York: Port & Amany. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. Mr. Wriauton’s 
newest —~. Post frec for 18 stamps. ‘‘A very swect 
composition, not «difficult, and well worthy a place in the draw- 
jag room.”’—Vide Manchester Courier. 
HE ROSE OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. ' New 
Song, published This Day (on an incident of the war), 
Words oy z E. Canpentze. Music byJ.L. Harton, 38. ; 
ost free for 18 stamps. 
TER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL. 
Ballad. Words by Dr. CAnranter, 
Waricntoy, The same arran for the sagem by Brinley 
Richards. Free by post for 18 stamps each. “There is an ele- 
gance and charm about this lovely song which is quite captiv- 
ating.” — Wesleyan Timer. 
E LIQUID GEM. Song by W. Ls a: 
«One of Mr. Wrighton’s lightest and happiest inspirations, 
The composer is one of the at and most fertile of those who 
supply our drawing rooms.”—Vide Liverpoot Journal, The 
game for pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 8s. each; free by 
st at half price. . 
PRETTY POLLY QUADRILLES. Pianoforte 
P Solo or Duet. Composed by Avrnonss Lupuc (illustrated 














title). 4s. each; free by post for 24 stamps each. London : 
Published onl Rosaar Cocks & Co., New Burlington-stroet, 
201, Recent Street, W. ae aly —— ’ 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
_ BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 
ci 


and small size of this Edition render it 
fe for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 








LONDON : 
CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 





EILLAISE. Fantasie Militaire sur 
A a" antasie Militaire 

- at = nationale Frangais. By EUGENE 
"aie & Co., is Hanover-street, London, and all Music- 
sellers. 


Dow AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE, 
RAILWAY STA A 

“ihe Commie of tn abe Inu re reve fot fhe 

saa ab trom ‘all parts of the country. 


to 

Particulars Onbk F OXNGELL, Secretary 

W TED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

eo GOVERNERS to young 3" 

pL nip Andreas, E. be Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 

R. STOLBERG’S VOL0s LOZENGE.— 

A.J For invigorating 28 maintaited it 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & 00.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREE%. 


CRAME R'S BE Lh PIANOFORTE. 








This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
oonsiste of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano, There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 
design, The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves, 

The Bett Piano, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates, 
List or Paices or Bett Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


Romatta GL ERGREB cc cc cccccccccecccccceces 8 Guineas, 
do. do. 9 oe in non, 

length 39 inches ceee eccecce 9” 
do. do, coccsccece OD 9 


Rosewood and Spanish W aint. Drawing- reom Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, easeeting to carving and design. 


CRAMER & CO. ‘LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 











FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &c. 

: ha - s. d. 
pT ee eT ee reer an 
Baumretper, J. Tyrolienne pen cetedeonenede 3 0 
Da Lrac, HR. Mrmet’s legless cc cccccccccccsccccccee 8 

pm oe EE he ce ch nccscccdeccocnsimmann & © 

- » La Bluette. - 80 

i » Marg mecrito Coccce cooteccncsesss B O 
Favancenr, R. Trovatore ( Duett) cc cocceesecccccecons & © 
- COROT ean tse csccntceconsccce B G 
Gouisert!, E. ee ssceces, cocccseessee 8 @ 
Kuus, W. The Sea. . . occ cecece » 40 
am Brave old oak . esooe & O 
Kogrrutz, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) ecccse & 0 
- - Irish Airs . tocccccececcosesccee & 0 

a Pres d'un Ruisseau.. seseceersvecses 4 0 

Lurz, W. M. Challenge March ...... 8 0 


Mupis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Wensbers ; et Una 
Furtiva. 2. Io son ricco. 8. Dal tuo 
stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 6. Che 


faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 8 0 
Nayor, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé)., soccccceccee 4 0 
“ L’Oca del Cairo... .......00. 4 0 
Raypano, A. Chant du paysan ....cccccccesececece 8 0 
om PROGRES 06:00: 00900 hncrdecsdaeoscecae OO 
ps LAME 00 00 varececevevccece coe crccccecene 8 O 
on Sur le lac eeccecee - 8 0 
Fantasie Valse . cssecccece & @ 
Riv ENALL, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) .. - 8 0 
Suitu, C. Three Sketches.........+. ee ee 8 0 
« CGD os 0000 deikeccenddeaces ee 8 0 
Srinpien, H. Slomber sweetly ° ee sooee 8 O 
Buasyxs, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six "Numbers 1. 
Batti Batti, 2. Ah perdona. 38. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete. 5. Dove 
ono. 6. Sull aria........+.....-each 8 0 
Tonat, L. Spray of Vcean ,....... cesccesee B® 
9 Babbling Streams ...... sovessecss 8 O 
Wetrermacrt, H.A. Mars, Grand Marche .. « 8 0 
- SND 00 56 se cbevatisitacdeme (ae 
; - E'BIPOTARGD .. cccccccesccceseces 8 O 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 


No. 
TD, DI. bc 00.00.0000 00 00pn eset ccrveess scene 





2. O Salutaris Hostia...... thivtetniw aaa 
B, BVO VEPOM o0.cc cece cgececcs cvcoccce cocece eo OMNed 
4. The Faded Rose... ...ccccccscccccecs J. G. Callcott 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymm ........cecerscesee ...H. Smart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A. Macfarren 
F. Ea cccccces seceeeseeed. Barmby 
8. Merrily wake Music’ ‘8 | Measure .. TTTTTy ..- Barnett 
9. Cradle Song.. a Smart 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 ; Feneral Hymn). .. Willing 
Bh. BERPUOEE TRIED oc cccccccccscocscnes G. A. Mactarren 
12. The Miller . ° ...G. A. Macfarren 
13. La, the Karly Bea am of Moming ensecees M. W. = 


SA SRO 2c cose 


15. By Babylon's Wave... 00 00 0 co cees ccceseoscees Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions ....,.....+...+.D, C. Becker 
17, Be Peace on Earth .......0+.+ee+eee0e00+Dr. Crotch 


18. Bless’d be the Home .......... «++eed. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and a $0:660040.06.00 00g cothe MME 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs . ee 
21. The Joys of Spring.. ‘ .-H. Smart 
22. May the Saints Protect. “and “Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 

23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home...........eseeeee ..J. Benedict 
26. O, hear ye not, Maidens . cee .»H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high . nr ms Macfarren 
7. Hymn to Cynthia.. o cccccoccce - H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne... htooenen eeeccocee ..._.Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall..,.....C. M. Von Weber 
$1. Fill the Shining Goblet ........+...+...John Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies........seseeeceeesscceeds Welsh 
$8. Mild Star of Eve......ccccscccceccccccccsed. Welsh 
34. While Shepherds .,......+0++s++++e..d. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ....eeeeeeeess C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .... 000.00 eeeeeeee ee ee ee dk. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Cot ....secesscvccevceecvecssed» Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep ......+++++++++.d0hn Parry 
89. The Mecting of Ships ....+++.++eeeseee0++1'» Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne_ .. Bianchi Taylor 
41, IT knowa Maiden ......seseceeeceeeeeees-d0hn Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring . .-T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44, At first the Mountain Rill.... ..G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us .......... sees W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 


coooooooooooooooooooss 
©2 co 69 8D €9 Co & Ce to OF oo 02 co 2 20 09 co oo wo to Oo 


ecooocooooooocoocooooooooooeso 





G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song .......+.+...++0+-F. Mori 0 6 

48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave | sees W. V, Wallace 0 3 

49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ,.....C. M. Von Weber 0 4 

60. Trumpet BIOW ..ceccessscceees vecevesseca cling 04 
LONDON ; 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrerr. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 








Arpitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz .. .. 0... .. 000000 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Waltz.. eoccece 
” Rose of the Alps W alte tenes 
o Bon Bon Quadrilles ........°° 
o ee GOIOD os 00:66:06 0 cnnninstecccetees 
Maruiort, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson ee 
Chilpéric — se eeeeers 
Galop .. o0 coco 
Musane, H, "Bridal Bells ‘Galop... 00 00 60 00 00 06 09 6000 
MontcoMeny, W. H. Magic Waltz ........... 
Mvacravs, F, Chilpéric Waltz .. 
Reva, F. Bouquet Quadrilles ,.. 
Ricnarpsox, J, Brigand Galop 


ee eee eens 


seenee 


tee eeee 





OAR RO OR ROR De Re 
ecocooocosooosooo™ 


tee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver of]. H. S. Leigh 2... ..ccccccccccccescseccece 
The Story of a Naughty little eee Ditto . 
Unie Fete. BUGS oo occcccccccesiees 

The Cats. Howard Paul.. oe 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . nb gh GhG00s cveees 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Begent-street, W. 


RENDANO, A, 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) ..., 
Laura (Masurka) ..occececsccsececces 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) .......sssesseeees 
Bur le Lac (Nocturme) oc cccocccececs cece cecece 
Fantasle-Valee.. .. vccccs coos ce ccecccecce cece ss 


——— ——. = exceedingly ) Sin, 
roughly 8 melodious pleasing, 
es no inordinate diculties. 








ee Owen eereee 
seen ee eeee 


eT eee eee Terry 
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Caamen & Co Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 





4. 4, 
Abbey Bell, The. Puget (31.8.)....secsevseeseeseveeers 3 0 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (a.s.) 3 9 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (m.s. won PPTTTITETE TET ETL ee 
Bride, The. Bruguiere .....ccscessccvccccceesesseese 8 O 


Bocchina. Benedict (8.) ....ssssccscsee seeveesececees 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (8. or 8.) ..ceccceseceseeeess 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye, St. Germaine (a8. am ma 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (p.) ........ 
Cod Liver O81 i. G. Leight .. ccccccccccccce cece oe cece 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin (1.).....s00eeceseeceeeees 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (8.).. .... 0.00 cceeee cece coos 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .. 0... sseessevceeere cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.S. OF B.) .eees. sees cece 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (t.).. e100 ce cece 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or F ). 
How many? Benedict (T.) 1... ceseeceecsceeeseverecees 
If! German Reed. ...... ee seeee 
I Love Thee. Balfe. in @ flat and E fiat (7). eaen touen 
I’m a Fisherman bold, Distin (B.) ..cesecsseceeeee cece 
I'm faithful to Thee! Harvey (S.)..sesecscseeeeeeseeece 
Invito al Mare. RCM WO (B.) sesscoceeseecreeereecees 
Love me for Love's sake, Hal6vy (1.) ....ceeeeeeseeeere 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. OF T.) ...eeeseeeeeee 
Miller’s Maid. Distim (1.) ....secccececeseceaeeveeeees 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (T. Or &.)..seeesseeeees 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (5.) ..sssececeee seseececvenes 
Only to love her. Santley (B.) ....cesscecseresccseeees 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff (B.) sscscecsecceeveevees 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (S.) .....cesccccececececssveees 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls, St. Germaine m4. ones 
Waiting. Katterm (8.).. .. i. cccecsccccccccce cocececece 
Warning, The. Callcott (s.) Pe ee eee ee re eeee ee eres ners 
Work sti to do. Douglas (7.) CORP OO Re ee ee ee ee ener eres 
Xenia. Latz (s.) SOE ER ED ee HO OR OEE ED Ee HEHE He Be ee ED 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


ple eS AA La RE ASOT 
ee @62686 20660 22 222220620 2020200207 0920 =-*>> 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp AN Inrropuctory Essay ox THe Riesz aNd Prodanss of 
tHe Rounp, Carcu, ann Canon ; 


Atso Biograrnicat Notices Or THE Composzns, 


Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, ae 
Member of the Royal A of Music at Stockholm ; 


ding Member of the of 
speed ling em AE pteny: 4 “Antauaries, Bot Biotland| 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recewr Strxet, W, 


Price 84., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR YOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY 


JAMES F, SIMPSON 


Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREKT, W. 








= 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
yihe SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte 
cover, te, 6 6d. ; Pg Bi ern Sane yy Ay | 


Monat Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
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A LOVE SONG. 





There’s & ripple upon the face of the sea, 
And the sunlight shineth through ; 
Like the laugh in the eyes of my darling girl, 
When the soul’s light gleams through the blue. 
There's a restless beat for ever and ever— 
A beat on the sandy shore— 
Like the pulse of my burning, passionate heart, 
For the dear one I adore. 


There’s a murmur comes up from the troubled sea, 
A murmur sweet, sad, and low, 
Like the song I sing in my innermost soul, 
To my love wherever I go. 
The wind blows hither and thither at will— 
No one its path shall tell; 
My thoughts, like the wind, all unfettered, would 
rove, 
But they fold theit wings ‘neath a spell. 


A spell is around and about me alway, 
A weird and a beautiful charm ; 
It brings me bright visions in shadowy night, 
And day-dreams glowing and warm. 
It whispers a song with a glad refrain, 
And the words shape themselves to the air— 
O! what were life were it not for the smile, 
And the love of my lady fair ? 


Henry OC. Watson. 
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PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, has been giving 
entertainments at Dundee with great success. 





A concert for the sick and wounded of the war was 
given last week at Brighton under the organization 
of Messrs. Cramer and Co., whose Brighton repre- 
sentative, Mr. Watts, deserves great credit for the 
arrangements. The artists gave their services. 
Among the number of these were M. Paque, Mr. 
Kuhe, M. de Paris, Miss Emma Cruise, Herr Pol- 
litzer, Herr Ganz, Fraiilein Mehlhorn, Miss Dal- 
maine, Mdlle. Mellis, Mr. Frank D’Alquen, and Mr. 
Louis Montgomery. The artistic results were 
exceedingly good. 

A new organ was opened at All Saints, Upper 
Norwood, on Friday evening last. The service com- 
menced with a voluntary, and was followed by the 
recitative and air from the ‘ Messiah,” ‘* Comfort 
ye” and “ Every Valley,’’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The responses were sung to Tallis, and the Psalms 
and Canticles were chanted. The anthem sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves was “I will arise,” from the 
“ Prodigal Son,” by Mr. A. Sullivan, and was 
accompanied by the composer. At the close of the 
service Mr. Reeves sang ‘‘ Lord, in youth’s eager 
years,” from Horsley’s ‘‘ Gideon.’’ The choral parts 
of the service were sung by a choir of 50 voices. 
Mr. E. A. Basley, the organist, had the arrangement 
ofthe service. The new organ, by Messrs. Hill and 
Son, is a fine instrument of 21 stops, full compass, 
swell and pedals. A collection was made in aid of 
the organ fund. 





The following program was performed at the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert on Tues- 
day, last week :—Part 1.—Overture (Lindpainter) ; 
Aria, ‘ O Fatima,” Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini (Weber) ; 
Four-Part Song, ‘‘ Verdant Spring ” (Mendelssohn) ; 
Aria, “Ah! che amando,” Mdlle. Ilma de Murska 
(Mozart); Aria, ‘‘ Dalla sua pace” Signor Bettini 
(Mozart); Chorus, ‘‘Gipsey Life” (Schumann) ; 
Duet, ‘‘ Un soave non so che’? Mdme. Trebelli and 
Bignor Bettini (Rossini); Overture ‘ Semiramide” 
(Rossini). Part 2.—Symphony “ Jupiter” (Mozart) ; 
Cavatina, “‘O mio Fernando,” Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini (Donizetti) ; Four-Part Song, ‘‘ The Bait” 
(J. L. Hatton) ; Variations, ‘‘ Le Carnival de Venise ” 
Malle. Ima de Murska (Benedict) ; Song, ‘ Mando- 
linata” Signor Bettini (Paladilhe) ; Trio, “ Vieni al 
mar,” Mdlle. de Murska, Mdme. Trebelli, and 
Signor Bettini (Gordignani); Chorus, “ Here will 
rest” (Bettini); March, “Le Prophéte’ (Meyer- 
heer). Thxee Military Concerts were given at St. 








George's Hall last week, at which two promising 
local singers appeared, Miss Margaret Galloway 
(pupil of Mdme. Rudersdorff) and Miss Monkhouse. 
Miss Galloway was encored in all her songs.——The 
Societa Armonica gave its thirty-second ‘open 
rehearsal” at the Liverpool Institute on Saturday 
last. Several important instrumental pieces were 
performed, also a selection of vocal music from 
an opera entitled ‘‘ Marinette,” composed by the late 
Mr. George Hargreaves, a Liverpool musician. Miss 
Monkhouse and Miss F. Armstrong sang solos. 
Miss Monkhouse has evidently a taste for good 
music; she$has lately been singing at various con- 
certs such pieces as Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel raggio,” “ Una 
voce,” and “Di piacer.’——Mr. J. L. Toole is 
having great success at the Alexandra Theatre in 
“Uncle Dick’s Darling.” Mr. Saker announces 
Mr. Sothern for Monday next, in Robertson’s new 
comedy, ‘‘ Birth.””——Mr. Barry Sullivan, the great 
Liverpool favourite, will commence an engagement 
at the Amphitheatre on Saturday next. The 
Prince of Wales Theatre will reopen on Saturday, 
under the management of Mr. H. W. Pearson, late 
of the Alexandra Theatre. Mr. George Buck- 
land’s opera party, including Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
and Miss Annie Buckland, are at the Queen’s Hall. 
——Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are giving their 
entertainment at the Concert Hall. Mrs. Paul is 
as. popular as ever.—Mr. Hime has engaged Mr. 
Charles Hallé and Mdme. Norman-Néruda for a 
concert on Saturday afternoon next. In our 
Liverpool correspondeuce last week, two or three 
lines relating to a concert of Tuesday were 
erroneously interpolated into the notice of a 
previous performance, producing a misstatement. 
For this our Liverpool correspondent was nowise 
responsible. 














We are glad to notice the steady advance in 
public favour which Miss Katharine Poyntz is 
making. Compelled by the war to leave Paris where 
she was completing her studies under M. Martel of 
the Grand Opera, she has since been charming the 
musical folk in the North of England. In Manches- 
ter she is a great favourite, and last week she 
appeared with no little success at Mr. Rea’s 
Orchestral Concerts at Newcastle. Spite of the 
attraction of Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Poyntz’s success 
was complete, and the local press speak most loudly 
in her praise. To her artistic qualities, which are 
undoubted, she unites a modest and essentially refined 
temperament, which invariably leaves a most 
agreable impress.——The success of Mr. Mapleson’s 
Company was greater at the latter part of the engage- 
ment than atjthe first. On Wednesday a very fine 
performance of Mozart’s ““Flauto Magico,” introduced 
Signor Cotogni in a part closely associated with Mr. 
Santley; his success was most complete ; his acting 
full of mercurial humour ; his singing most artistic, 
The other artists were Mesdames Tietjens, Sinico, 
Ilma de Murska, Trebelli-Bettini, Scalchi, Bauer- 
meister, &c., &c., Signori Bettini, Antonucci, 
Tagliafico, &c.; so it was as powerful a cast 
as could be conceived. All sang well; and, as a 
consequence, it was a most spirited performance. 
On Thursday Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” was per- 
formed. When we quote the cast it will be seen 
how good a performance resulted :—Florestano, 
Signor Vizzani; Don Pizarro, Signor Caravoglia; 
Rocco, Signor Antonucci ; Jacquino, Signor Rinaldini; 
Il Ministro, Signor Tagliafico; Marcellina, Mdme. 
Sinico; Leonora (Fidelio), Mdlle. Tietjens. On 
Friday ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” introduced Malle. 
Ilma de Murska, and Signor Fancelli. How well 
the lady represents Scott's ill-fated heroine is 
well known, and her performance is as impres- 
sive as ever. Signor Fancelli sings and acts like 
an artist; an unusual conjunction now-a- 
days. Signor Cotogni replaced Signor Cara- 
voglia at a few hours’ notice, and presented the 
best Enrico we have seen since Graziani. The 
septet and chorus went @ merveille. A crowded 
house assisted at ‘ Oberon.” The cast was as fol- 
lows :—Sir Hugo, Signor Fancelli; Oberon, Signor 
Bettini; Scherismin, Signor Cotogni; Babekan, 
Signor Tagliafico; Il Califo, Signor Caravoglia; 








Puck, Malle, Bealehi ; Mermaid, Mdlle. Bauer- 





meister; Fatima, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Rezia, 
Mdile. Tietjens. A few more performances were 
necessary for its perfect performance ; however, a 
most enjoyable evening resulted. Much merriment 
was consequent on the vagaries of the scene-shifters, 
but the artistic performances of Mesdames Tietjens 
and Trebelli-Bettini redeemed all drawbacks. Signori 
Bettini, Fancelli, and Cotogni deserve no less praise. 
We guess that in future visits to Manchester 
“Oberon” will be found in the repertoire of 
the company. Of the visit just ended we can 
only say it was the best series of operatic per- 
formances we ever witnessed in Manchester. 
Herr Bauerkeller, an artist of talent, gave his first 
quartet concert on Friday. The program was 
Mozart’s Quartett in F, No. 9; Beethoven's Quartett 
in E minor, No. 8; Haydn’s Quartett in G, No. 75; 
assisted by M. Risegari, Herr Otto Bernhardt (of the 
London Musical Union), and M. Vieuxtemps. A 
fine reading of classical music rewarded the listeners. 
——tThe first concert of the Vocal Society was given 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst. The following program 
was offered :—Choral Glee, ‘*The Falconer's 
Roundelay,” Bishop; Part-Song, ‘‘ Wanton Zephyr,” 
G. J. Skelton ; Glee, ‘* Queen of the Silver Bow,” J. 
Hindle; Song, ‘ Will-o-the-Wisp,” Cherry; Glee, 
“ The Peasant’s Holiday,” Elliot ; Part-Song, ‘* The 
Red Rose,” Hatton; Song, ‘Why art thou Sad,” 
Land; Glee, “ Faith,’’ Dr. Wesley; Chorus, * In 
Te Domine Speravi,” from a MS. Te Deum by 
Bounoncini; Glee, ** Serene and Mild,’’ Webbe; 
Song, “A Voice from the Ocean,” J. P. Knight ; 
Glee, ‘In the pleasant Summer Day,” William 
Beale; Part Song, ‘The Cuckoo,” Macfarren; Song, 
*“ Alice, where art thou,” Asher; Glee, ‘ The 
Sycamore Shade,” John Goss; Glee, ‘* Mona on 
Snowdon calls,” Dr. Crotch. We have only space 
of pay a high compliment to a magnificent rendering 
to the “ Te Deum,” by Buononcini—It was superb. 
All the rest of the program was also excellently gone 
through. 














CONCERTS, 





At the Crystal Palace the fourth concert of tho 
Beethoven series brought forth the corresponding 
symphony, as contained in the following program :— 





Overture (“Mireille”) .....cccccscccccctocce Gounod, 
Aria, “ Gia Risuonar d'Intorno” (“Ezio”) .. Handel. 
Concerto No, 8, in C minor (Op. 87) ...s606 Beethoven. 
Air Du Sommeil (“ L’Africaine”).... . Meyerbeer. 
Song, “ The Two Grenadiers” ..... Schumann. 
Symphony No. 4, B flat (Op. 60) .........006 Beethoven. 


) 
Bolero from “ Les Vepres Siciliennes” ...... erdi. 


Overture (“ Ruy Blas”) Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony is generally quoted 
as indicating the middle style of the composer—that 
style most indicative of his power. Its melodies are 
of great beauty, and have an apparent simplicity 
only attained by elaborate and laborious workman- 
ship. The adagio especially pleased on Saturday, 
perfectly played by Mr. Mann’s well-trained band. 
The pianist of Beethoven’s C minor concerto was 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who played with much 
feeling, and was recalled, Mdlle. Corani exhibited a 
fine soprano voice and good teaching, and was 
exceedingly well received. We believe this lady has 
a bright career in future prospect. Signor Foli 
sang Schumann’s “ Two Grenadiers,” a verse in 
which so curiously illustrates recent events : 


Besiegt und zerschlagen das grosse Heer, 
Und der Kaiser, der Kaiser gefangen ! 


Schumann's setting introduces the ‘‘ Marscillaise,” 
which stirred up the audience of Saturday to 
enthusiasm. 
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THE THEATRES. 





The Adelphi Theatre, having gone through the 
very necessary operation of washing, was re- 
opened on Saturday with a new act-drop and an 
old bill. The appearance of Mdme. Celeste in 
“The Green Bushes” brought back to mature 
theatre-goers a sense of youth, of the days 
gladdened by Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mrs. Yates and 
Bedford and Wright. Some kindly recollections 
»0f the time when ‘ The Green Bushes” meant & 
full Adelphi treasury, roused the audience when 





Madame Celeste as Miami, rifle on shoulder, 
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| 
crossed the bridge; and a tumult of applause | 
hailed the well-remembered situation, and wel- 
comed the actress to the scene of her former 
triumphs. ‘The features of the performance of 
Miami have undergone no change through the 
many years which have elapsed since its first 
success. Mdme. Celeste is anevergreen, and looks 
in 1870 much asshe looked in 1845. The changes 
in the cast embrace Mrs. Billington in the place 
of Mrs. Y ites (Geraldine) ; Mrs. Alfred Mellon for | 
Mre. Fitzwilliam (Nelly O'Neil); Mr. Billington 
instead of Mr. Charles Selby (Connor O Kennedy) ; 
Mr. C. H. Stephenson in lieu of Mr. O. Smith 
(Wild Murtough); and Messrs. John Rouse and 
Wilmot as substitutes for Wright and Bedford 
in the well known scenes. ‘‘ The Green Bushes” 
are inscribed for twelve nights in the bills. 

The new drama, ‘ Fernande,” at the St. James’s 
is “in for a run.” The mainsprings of the per- 
formance are Mrs, Vezin, Mrs. John Wood, and 
Mr. William Farren. The lessee is evidently 
rising in popular estimation. The character 
(a jealous vixen) committed to her touches upon 
caricature; but the raciness, the gusto of humour 
with which she delivers it, keeps the audience in 
ceaseless laughter as long as she is before them. 
The part is a judicious relief to the serious 
interest of the piece, which otherwise might 
somewhat hang fire. When, Mrs. Wood, shall we 
have Mrs. Oakley as Catherine in the ‘‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,” or any other of the shrews, vixens, 
and self-tormentors with which the drama 
abounds ? 

At the Vaudeville the drama of tho “ Two 
Roses” still holds its way. Among the new 
theatres that have lately arisen in this neighbour- 
hood, there is none more likely than this to stand 
the hot competition engendered by their proximity. 
The house continues to be crowded every night. 
It is an acknowledged fact that a prestige once 
obtained in favour of a new theatre or a change 
of management, the property may be worked at a 
considerable diminution of expense and exertion ; 
and so we may congratulate the proprietors on 
the fair prospect before them of a successful 
cireer. Of the acting of the above piece we have 
already spoken. Let us however warn Miss 
l‘aucit against a somewhat affected and pedantic 
delivery—a habit of mincing her words. Miss 
Kaucit is young, attractive, and of fair promise. 
She must not let her name be numbered among 
those who blight their coming harvest of popu- 
larity by giving ear to the applause of the 
iznorant and the foolish flattery of friends and 
relations. 

At the Haymarket, Sheridan Knowles’s comedy 
of the “ Love Chase”’ has been revived with good 
taste, the excellence of the company being shown 
in its support. With Miss Robertson as Constance 
Mrs. Chippendale as Widow Green, Miss Fanny 
Gwynne as Lydia, Mr. Chippendale and Mr. 
Howe as Sir William Fondlove and Wildrake, it 
may be imagined how satisfying is the acting. 
The first night of Mr. Buckstone and his 
company’s return was celebrated with the ‘* Rivals” 
thus east: Mies Robertson as Lydia Languish, 
Mrs. Chippendale as Mrs. Malaprop, Mr. Buckstone 
as Acres, Mr. Chippendale as Sir Anthony Absolute, 


Mr. Howe as Fuulkland, Mr. Kendal as Captain 
Absolute, and Mr. Clark as Fag. The Haymarket 
company never acted better. A charming 
comedietta by Mr. Theyre Smith, entitled 


“My Uncle's Will” is 


It is one of 


added to the bill. 
witty and artistic 
trifles which a vulgar love of horseplay in farce 
has driven from the stage: we thank Mr. Buck- 
stone for reviving the genre. We want more 
pieces of the kind. The humour of breaking 
bandboxes and hiding under the table may be ex- 
cruciating, but some chance might also be afforded 
those slight pieces of a different stamp—which 
rely more on smart dialogue and sparkling humour 
than on the rough-and-tumble fun of the farce- 
writers, This comedietta of Mr. Theyre Smith’s 
is of the slightest construction: it includes only 
two people, who are supposed to be destined for 


those 








each other under their uncle’s will (much as Edwin 
Drood and Rosa Bud are in Mr. Dickens's last 
novel), and who accordingly find the bond irk- 
some. But after they have agreed to give each 
other up and forfeit the legacy, a sense of free- 
dom begets a new interest, and they find out 
that they are really fond of each other. The 
acting of Miss Rebertson and Mr. Kendal carries 
the humour of the dialogue to a triumphant 
result. 

Mr. Reece's burlesque of “The Stranger”? has 
been revived at the Reyalty, with Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, Miss Howard, Miss Sanger, Mr. A. Wood. 
and Mr. Flockton in the cast. The encores are 
many, and some of the actors were called before 
the curtain. 








THE ALBERT HALL. 





The Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, South 
Kensington, is rapidly approaching completion. 
On May 1, 1871, the hall will be opened, in 
conjunction with the Exhibition of that year. 
With the close of the present year the building 
will be finished in all its structural parts, and 
nothing will remain to be done but what may be 
classed under the head of furnishing and decorat- 
ing. The building, elliptical in form and with 
a dome-like summit, is constructed of red brick 
and terra cotta, in the Italian style of architecture. 
Its proportions are colossal, but as the external 
decorations begin to appear the alleged mons- 
trosity of the edifice gives place to a more pleasing 
expression. A building to seat 9000 people must 
needs be large, and to a certain extent the more 
the architect considers the comfort of the 9000 the 
larger the building must be. It has been said 
that so huge a building would be fatal to all vocal 
effect. Mr. Dion Boucicault has proved to a 
demonstration that no human voice will ever fil] 
the enormous capacity of a structure so prepos- 
terously overgrown. As Mr. Boucicault has also 
demonstrated that a thousand voices will travel no 
farther than one—on the principle that a thousand 
rifles will send their bullets no farther than a 
single rifle—it follows that the chorus will obey 
the same law as the solo, and only be audible toa 
portion of the vast assembly. People who know 
nothing of Mr. Boucicault’s acoustics are almost 
equally despairing as to the suitability of this 
huge hall for musical entertainments. But Mr. 
Boucicault’s theories are as accommodating as his 
facts. A correspondent narrates an experiment 
he made as to the acoustical properties of the 
building. He was standing at the extreme end of 
the gallery and the voice of a solitary singer on 
the stage was borne to him with perfect distinct- 
ness. It wasthe dinner hour. One singer was a 
man, and the other a boy, the man a bricklayer, 
and the boy evidently going through an appren- 
ticeship for some similar occupation. The lad 
pleaded ‘a cold,’ but said he would ‘do his 
best.” Sweetly and clearly the tiny voice crept 
and warbled through the endless maze of scaf- 
folding which occupied the core of the building 
from the bare earth to the vaulted roof, the boyish 
notes piercing their way amid the poles and 
planks which thickly fringed the whole circuit of 
the hall. The deeper notes of the man travelled 
with similar facility, and the amplitude of the 
space seemed to have a sweetening effect on the 
tone of the voice, reminding one of music heard 
upon the water. Nor was the effect merely due 
to the peculiar properties of musical notes. It 
was with perfect ease that any verbal communi- 
cation could be made from the gallery to the 
orchestra, and when the workmen applauded the 
singers the clatter which resounded through the 
building completely disposed of Mr. Boucicault’s 
bullets. 

The internal dimensions of the building are 219 
feet as the longer diameter of the ellipse, and 183 
as theshorter. From the floor of the arena to the 
centre of the ceiling is 135 feet. The framework 
of the roof consists of wrought-iron ribs or girders, 


having an extreme depth of 25 feet, their outer 
extremities resting on an immensely strong iron 
ring, running round the entire ellipse on the top 
of the walls. The roof sank only five-six teenths of 
an inch when the scaffolding was removed. Pro- 
vision is made for abundance of light, which is 
to be diffused and softened, so as not to offend the 
eye either by its intensity or by being unduly 
concentrated. So with regard to the artificial 
means of illumination, diffusion will be aimed at, 
thereby preventing unseemly shadows. Zones of 
light, supplemented by pendants, will encompass 
he entire building, and the lowest of the burners 
will be above the level of the highest spectator, 
thus guarding against excessive heat. Care is 
ilso taken to procure a sufficient amount of ven- 
tilation. The corridors and staircases are on the 
most ample scale, affording ready means of ingress 
and egress, being at the rate of one door for 
every 200 persons, with separate communications 
for the several portions of the hall. There is 
likewise a direct communication with the conser- 
vatory of the Royal Horticultural Society. Each 
box has a small ante-room attached to it, at the 
rear, reserved for the private use of the holder of 
the box. Over the boxes isa balcony 21 feet wide, 
running round more than three-quarters of the 
interior circumference of the hall. This baleony, 
like the arena, may be applied to various exhibi- 
tion purposes, or may be filled with seats for an 
audience. The upper portion of the building is 
occupied by a gallery 20 feet wide, partially 
separated from the main hall by the piers and 
columns which carry the roof and by a light iron 
railing. This gallery, when not occupied by 
seats, will be available for exhibition purposes 
oras a promenade. In general arrangement the 
building may be described as follows :—Its lowest 
level consists of an arena, occupying what may be 
called the floor of the hall, and affording space 
for nearly a thousand persons. Rising up from 
the arena we have first of all the amphitheatre, 
with space for about 1800. Higher still we have 
the two tiers of boxes, accommodating more than 
800. The balcony over the boxes will receive 
2600, and the gallery (unless used for exhibition 
purposes) would seat 2000. Thus provision is 
made for an audience of more than 8000 persons, 
in addition to which will be the orchestra and 
chorus, constituting another thousand. So ample 
is the space allowed in this reckoning, that there 
would be no difficulty in adding another thousand 
to the audience, making the collective capacity of 
the building equal to the reception of 10,000 
persons. The vocal and instrumental performers 
will occupy one extremity of the ellipse, in front 
of the great organ. The latter is expected to be 
‘by far the grandest and most complete instru- 
ment in the world.” Its cost, including the case, 
will be close upon £10,000. Air will be pumped 
into the organ by means of two steam-engines. 
This instrument is being constructed by Mr. 
Henry Willis, the builder of the organ of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. 





EFFEMINACY OF THE MODERN STAGE. 





The Daily News strikes a true note in the 
following remarks: Perhaps what is most hopeless 
also about the modern stage is its relaxing effemi- 
nacy. Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar 
were, at any rate, manly and vigorous in style and 
in invention. Their satires on social follies were 
bold, striking, and effective. It is not fair to say 
that their strength was due to license, or that they 
were forcible because quite indifferent to the 
restraints which a sense of decorum imposes on 
the modern playwright. It would be easy to 
extract whole scenes from Congreve’s works, in 
which he is quite as decent as his successors are 
dull. Sheridan and Goldsmith did not depend on 
grossness of idea or of expression for the power 


audience ; but these writers were essentially mascu- i 
line and healthy in literary temperament, Our | 
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dramatic writers, on the contrary, are given to 
maundering and philandering dreadfully. In a s0- 
called comedy you are presented with pictures of 
drawing-room love-making of the most harrowing 
kind. The stage, in fact, is infected with the sort 
of romantic twaddle of which the songs of ‘ Claribel” 
are another kind of expression. We are occasionally 
accustomed to regard ourselves as a hard-headed 
and sharp-speaking nation, but if our disposition 
were to be judged from the sort of play writing we 
encourage, we are becoming emotional to a maudlin 
pitch, and are obliged, as a change from this mood, 
to take our relief in the violent and extravagant 
gibing of travestic. The old question of realism, 
the real pump or the real cab-horse, again confronts 
us. The manager who makes his own plays, and 
who no doubt could vouch for his dramas as the 
publican vouched for the crusted port of his own 
manufacture, finds it a telling hit to run in a live 
horse on his stage. The audience are really struck 
with this master-piece of dramatic art. In another 
house fires are aspeciality, and bring down thunders 
of applause. In yet another, dresses are the strong 
point, the milliner only just escaping a nightly call 
along with the scene painter. In each and all of 
these establishments there is no lack of talent, 
there is no niggard economy in any details, but, 
as we remarked above, there is a note of effeminacy 
and childishness pervading them, which we can only 
set down to the low taste of the public in such 
matters, 








A MAGIC BUST. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—I read to-day in an American paper of a 
special honour accorded to Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson in New York. Here it is:— 


One of the most charming artistic busts 
produced for some time past, is that of Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, by Harry M. Coffee. It is in 
the first place a most excellent, and at the same 
time a decidedly pleasing likeness of that cele- 
brated dramatic singer, Nilsson. The face is 
invested with the best expression it ever wears, 
changing from perfect rest to a warm flush of gentle 
excitement. ‘The hair is treated with freedom and 
rare grace ; its flow is natural, and its details are 
carefully elaborated. The costume, both elegant 
and effective, is also elaborately made out, with 
delicate and careful manipulation. The whole air 
is one of poetic, negligent grace, and will prove a 
most charming ornament either for drawing-room, 
music-room, or library. It is sold at a very 
reasonable price. Musical monthly journals 
published throughout the country, which pursue 
the system of giving premiums to subscribers, 
should add this beautiful bust of Nilsson to their 
list, for we believe that it would he one of the 
most attractive premiums they could offer. 


Ishould think it would. A plaster bust which 
changes from perfect rest to a warm flush of 
excitement must be an ornament not only for 
drawing-rooms but for conjurors’ collections, 
Professor Anderson should get hold of one of these 
thaumaturgical images. Or perhaps the Spiritists 
could make something out of it.—Yours, 


PUTAPLASTERON. 
CHISELHURST. 





ON TUNING KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—The difficulty of tuning a.keyed instrument, 
so as to make its sounds, as nearly as possible, agree 
with those generated by nature called harmonics, 
and to satisfy the keen ear of an experienced 
musician, is so great that it is appropriately called 
the ‘‘ wolf,” the béte noire of every tuner. 
The general reader is not aware of the nature of 
this dfficulty, and cannot appreciate the difference 


will deny that there is any practical inaccuracy in 
the tones of such an instrument, which is in effect 
to deny the existence of the wolf. My object is to 
prove its existence. 

The number of vibrations in a certain period of 
time which are necessary to produce any note must 
be increased by one half to produce the fifth of that 
note, and must be doubled to produce its octave. 
This is according to the laws of the harmonies by 
which the fifth and the octave are generated, and 
the formula is familiar to every school-boy under the 
name ‘* Harmonical Progression,” though perhaps 
he may not know the true meaning of the term. If 
we take 1 to represent the number of vibrations 
in a eertain time of the lowest C on the pianoforte, 
the number of vibrations in the samo time of the G, 
which is a fifth above this C, will be 1+} or 3; 
and of the D, which is a fifth above this G, will be 
§+2 or %; and we may continue the formula 
until we have ascertained the number of vibrations 
in the same time ofB sharp, which is the same note 
as C, seven octaves above the C from which we 
started. 

I subjoin a calculation of the number of vibrations 
of the several notes through which we ascend by 
fifths, beginning with C until we arrive at C again, 
in a tabular form ; and by the side of the names of 
the notes I have placed the letter C with a figure 
to show where each octave is passed. 





NOTE. NUMBER OF VIBRATIONS. 
9 
ot ee. 1 - . 
° 2 
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59049 . 59049 ~—«:177147 
Escharp.. -ipag + “3018 = ~g008 
07...Bsharp ,, 227147 , 177147 _ 581441 
0 oo 4096 ~ ~ 4006 


We have thus by fifths ascended seven octaves, 
and we find that the number of vibrations of the 
highest C or B sharp, may be represented by the 
ss1441 

4096" 

In the following table I have calculated the 
vibrations of the seven octaves on the principle that 
the number of vibrations of a note must be doubled 
to give the number of vibrations of its octave. 


compound fraction 





between the sounds of the scale when played on a 
pianoforte, where the intervals between the several 
tones are equalised through the entire instrument, 
and when played on a violin, on which the per- 
former is able to make intervals of any degree small 
or large, or when sung by the human voice. Indeed 
the familiar use of the piano so accustoms the ear 
to a succession of equal intervals, that many persons 


NOTE, NUMBER OF VIBRATIONS. 
Of 
8192 
Ole 2 FS 
ES 40 OS 
82765 
6s... iwtasaee sll 
nr 
ea oe as 
31072 
Oc ee an 
Ecco ccaee nb 
52428 
OF sscccseree 190 = Soe 


Thus, when calculated by fifths, the vibrations of 


the highest C are 531441 


dogg’ 224 when calculated “be 


or more than a vibration and three quarters. Tho 
presence of the wolf is manifest; and, as the number 
of vibrations which we have found is the number of 
vibrations in the sixteenth part of a second of time, 
the wolf is not insignificant. 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 

The reader must not think that he has even now 
become familiar with the whole difficulty of tuning 
an instrument which can only be used through the 
intervention of a mechanical keyboard. It was not 
my object to develope the,whole difficulty, but merely 
to shown its presence; and I took the case of 
the fifths as the shortest and clearest means af 
attaining my object. There are other intervals on 
the piano which are far more incorrect than the fifth, 
I propose, in a subsequent letter, toexplain some of 
the efforts which have been made to overcome this 
difficulty in tuning keyed instruments.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &o., 8. 0. §, 





REVIEWS. 

The Genial Showman. Being Reminiscences of the 
Life of Artemus Ward and Pictures of a Showman's 
Career in the Western World. By Epwanrp P, 
Hrneston. London: John Camden Hotten, 
1870. 

In the short, bright time Artemus Ward was 
among us, no man more quickly made friends. 
Arriving in England comparatively unknown, he 
found himself waited upon at our very shores, and 
all manner of hospitality pressed upon him. Being 
what Mr. Hingston calls him—a .genial man—he 
accepted the amenities of his new life only too 
readily. His health, never strong, was not proof 
against the festal honours thrust upon him. 
Friends he made by the score, for no one could 
make his acquaintance without being attracted by 
his excellent qualities; but his friends were fatal. 
Of a safer kind was that public admiration which he 
rapidly won, only to lose again suddenly. For his 
bodily health gave way. The new entertainment at 
the Egyptian Hall was first interrupted, then 
closed; and Artemus Ward crept to Southampton 
to die there on his way home. His was a bright 
yet sad life. His humour was curious—inde- 
scribable. It was produced with a mournful tone, a 
face without a smile, and none of the posturings and 
waiting for effect common to most comedians. It was 
closely akin to solemnity, as most true humour is, 
and relied wholly on unexpectedness. His character 
is exemplified in such remarks of his, as “‘ I am ever 
sad whenI sing. So are those who hearme.” And 
again; ‘Most of the girls of Utah marry Young.” 
And again: ‘‘ The play was the ‘ Ruins of Pompeii.’ 
I played the Ruins. The boy who played the Burn- 
ing Mountain was not a success.’ His lecture was 
full of absurdities of this sort; and their effect was 
intensified by his mode of delivery. No reproduc- 
tion in print conveys the effect—least of all that 
clumsy and exploded device of Ward’s which relied 
for fun on bad spelling. 

Charles Browne, as was Artemus Ward's real 
name, was a native of Now England. His father 
died while he was young, and could leave no fortune 
to his children. Charles was educated at the school 
of his village, where he was taught English grammar, 
arithmetic, recitation, the facts of American his- 
tory, and the elements of physiology, Decla- 
mation was that part of the school curriculum 
which Browne liked best. But when quite a lad 
he was taken away from school and put into a 
printing-office. At sixteen he started to make 
his fortune in the metropolis of New England. 
He found employment as a compositor in the 
office of The Carpet Bag, a small and mildly 
comic journal. The spirit of the paper was in- 
fectious, and young Browne began writing. 
As was tho case with Douglas Jerrold, he 
dropped his contribution into the editor's box, 
and was gratified by being called on to put it 
into type. ‘I went to the theatre that even- 
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octaves they are only : a difference of | 








3\ing,” said Ward, “had a good time of it, and 


a thought I was the greatest man in Boston.” 
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Sut Ward did not at once take to writing. For| 
some time after he led a wandering life. Accor- | 
ding to his own confession, the early career of 
Mr. Bayard Taylor as a travelling journeyman | 
printer had stimulated him to imitation, and | 
the vocation of a compositor offered him pecu-| 
liar facilities for earning his bread in whatever | 
town he might be led by circumstances or by | 
caprice. At Tiffin, Seneca county, Ohio, he } 
undertook the double duties of reporter and com- | 
positor. His next move was to Toledo, a town) 
situated at the western end of Lake Erie, whose | 
he had a small increase of salary, and it was 
in connection with the Toledo Commercial} 
that he acquired his first reputation as a} 
writer of sarcastic paragraphs. As his fame) 
increased he was in request, and in the! 
summer of 1858, when Charles Browne had} 
attained his twenty-fourth year, he became 
local reporter to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
at a salary of twelve dollars per week. There, as 
elsewhere, he acquired the character for good fellow- 
ship, which he ever retained. He went much into 
society, but the society to which he was most 
attuched, and in which he took his chief pleasure, 
was that of actors, actresses, showmen, and 
public entertainer, generally. It was in Cleveland 
that he conceived the idea of impersonating a 
character and embodying the experience he had 
gained of the life of showmen in general, in the 
conception of a quaint old hypothetical showman of 
his own creation, who should at once take rank in 
the literary world as an author, relating incidents in 
a showman’s manner, and describing places visited 
from a showman’'s point of view. The name he 
selected was that of an old major-general who 
commanded the troops of New England before 
Washington was a general. The letters, written in 
that curious spelling peculiar to American comic 
writers, pleased the public, and Artemus Ward was 
an often quoted name, Then he took to lecturing— 
an art for which the Americans have a passion. 
Artemus’s own private opinion of lecturing—at all 
events of serious lectures—is summed up in his own 
remarks :— 


** Poplar Lecturs as thay air kalled, in my pinion 
rir poplar humbugs. Individooals, who git hard up 
embark in the lecturin’ bizness. Thay cram thair- 
selves with hi soundin frazis, frizzle up their hare, 
git trusted for a soot of black close and cum out to 
lectur at 50 dollers a pop. They haint over stockt 
with branes, but thay hav brass enuff to make 
suflishunt kettles to bile all the soap that will be 
required by the ensooin sixteen ginerashuns. Peple 
flock to heer um in krowds. The men go becawz 
it's poplar and the wimin folks go to see what other 
wimin folks hav on. When its over the lecturer 
yvoze and regales hisself with oysters and sich, while 
the people say, ‘ What a charming lectur that air 
was,’ otsettery, etsettery, when 9 out of 10 of um 
don't have no moore idee of what the lecturer sed 
than my kangaroo has of the sevunth speer of 
hevun,.” 


But his own lectures were not of the instructive 
order, and he did pretty well. His travels took him 
into far regions—to California, to the Salt Lake 
District—and Mr. Hingston was his travelling com- 
panion. They had many a queer adventure and 
heard many a quaint story, some of which are 
given in the present book. A good anecdote is that 
one which elucidates a modus operandi among the 
spiritists. Artemus and Mr. Hingston fell in witha 
conjuror who volunteered to produce communica- 
tions from any spirit whose name either of the 
others should write down on a pellet of paper. 


‘‘Artemus and I produced our pellets. We had 
prepared them at the hotel before starting. The 
name that I wished to be rapped out was rapped in 
due order with as much celerity and with equal 
attendant mystery, as if a Spiritualist instead of a 
conjuror had been the operator. But when Artemus 
experimented with his pellets, no raps resulted, and 
the conjuror was unsuccessful.’ 

** Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘you have not written the 
name of a dead friend whose spirit you really wished 
to hear from.’ 

* Artemus ae that he had written the name 
of Captain Kydd, the famous pirate of days gone by, 
adding that he particularly wanted to hear from 
Ky<dd's spirit, that he might learn where the pirate 
had hidden his booty. 

**There is just where you have made the 


mistake,’ said the conjuror. ‘You have written 
Captain Kydd’s name on one slip, the King of the 
Cannibal Islands on another, and Rip Van Winkle 
on this one.’ 

“ Artemus laughed, but was fairly puzzled.’ 

‘“«* How do you know what I have written?’ he 
asked. ‘You have not opened any of them to see, 
though you have got the right names.’ 

«There's the trick of it. You see I know already 
what’s inside the little balls. Now go into the next 


|room, Make up six more little balls, and write on 


one of them the name of somebody who is dead, 
and whom you would really like to hear from. We'll 
try the experiment again.’ 

‘A fresh set of pellets was placed on the table. 

The conjuror, after a few manceuvres, commenced 
knocking aside with his wand one pellet after an- 
other. On his touching the fourth one, there were 
three vigorous raps. Artemus was told to take a 
pencil and go over the letters of the alphabet. He 
did so, and a name was rapped out to him in due 
‘ spiritual’ form. His surprise was great. 
‘*¢ That’s the name of an uncle of mine who died 
down in Maine,’ said he. ‘It is the very name I 
wrote. I thought it wae a likely one because he 
was given to talking when alive. But what is the 
old man rapping away under the table for?’ 

*** Wait, and you shall know all about it. You 
see when you did write the name of one you really 


| desired to hear from, the raps came all right. Now 
| here's the trick of it. You make up twelve little 
| balls. You write a name inside of each. You place 


all the twelve upon the table. There they are. I 
pass my hand over them. There they are still.’ 

“*T see them,’ said Artemus. 

““*No, you don’t,’ asserted the conjuror, with a 
laugh. ‘For here they are.’ 

‘* He opened his left hand. There were twelve 
other pellets in the palm of it. 

‘** Observe my table,’ said he. ‘It has a pattern 
on it. All inlaid wood in squares and stars. Now 
look closely at that little square in the centre, You 
don’t see it’s a little trap-door, but itis. The pattern 
of the table hides where it opens. Now there are 
twelve little balls on the table. I palm these other 
twelve little balls, which I have already prepared, 
in my right hand. As I pass my hand over the 
table, I touch this spring. The trap opens. Down go 
the twelve little balls on which you have written 
into the table. The trap closes, and I put the 
other twelve little balls in their place. You think 
they are the same. 


fact! Then I divert your attention while I unroll 
and examine the twelve little balls which have 
fallen through, to find out the name of the spirit 
you want to hear from.’ 

*** But how do you find that out ?’ we asked. 


the man of mystery. ‘You see you write on twelve 


the other eleven are nobodies. 


doing it. 


eyes over them. 


letter ‘ H.’ 
you don’t know it. And I’ve got my eye on you.’” 


Ward. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Tuornton, Composed by W. T. Wricrron. 


of eleven notes, C to F. 





{Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


Frank MARSHALL, 
SHALL. 





slips, and you write twelve names. One name is 
that of somebody you do wish to hear from, and = 
You think you 
write all alike, but you don’t. You are sure to| + > 
write the name of the spirit you want to rap more | Writes: “The handsome reading-room is crowded 
carefully than all the other names. You can’t help | #l! day long; in the afternoon there is music in 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred the Kiosque, and in the evening the excellent 
would. I open all the little balls, and I run my | 8ttinged band attracts all Baden to the central saloon 
I see which is most carefully of the Kursaal. The room is well filled, but not 
written, and I say that’s the one. I’ve got a rapping with its habitués of the season. There is no longer 
machine in the leg of that table, and I make it rap. F 
When you wrote the name of a real uncle I oe petits crevés of the Boulevards, the Polish ore 
tell you. When you wrote a lot of nonsense [|‘dle Polen, Polen aus der Polakei,’ celebrate 
couldn’t. While you are going over the alphabet, I by Heine, of the fair, frail damozels summarily 
palm the little ball back on the table. If I have|gected by Cato Trochu from Republican Paris. 
made any mistake, I soon find it out when you go ; 
over the alphabet, because if the name is Harry you|°f them Russian, who make Baden their head- 
are sure to hesitate when the pencil comes over the | Watters for the winter. 
You are sure to do it—fact; though | bere who looks as though he were the ghost 


The book is pleasant reading on its own account, | Wales’s Theatre, could see him. 
being written in amusing fashion, apart from the | jet-black wig that by contrast brings out eve: 
interest which attaches to reminiscences of Artemus | furrow in his wizened face; he is so padded, 


“Norah, Sweet Norah.” Ballad. Words by L. M.| pended hair. I dare say 


b 
‘“The Withered Primrose.” Song. The Words by | purify 
Music by Fionence Man. | *imulate the ki ae OO eee eee 


The verses are pretty, and they are not ineffectively | scrofulous evils 


set. The song opens in F minor, andante, common 
time; there is a change to C major, 6-8 time alle- 
gretto, a return to the original key, and an ending 
in its major mode, The compass is from E to G, 
ten notes, 








[Novetxo, Ewer, & Co.] 


’ 
“ 4 Shadow: What lack the valleys and mountains?’ 
Song. Words by Miss A. A. Procrzr. Com- 
posed by W. Hower ALLCHIN. 
Mr. Allchin has evidently bestowed no little care 
on this song, and in a manner he has done his work 
well. But he has done too much, and his artificial 
melody, and overloaded accompaniment, however 
well suited to each other, are by no means effective 
as a whole. The key indicated at the signature is 
B flat, 12-8 time, and the compass of the air B to 
A, two octaves, less a note. We hope Mr, Allchin 
will try something more simple. 








[Weexes & Co.) 


‘“‘ La Marseillaise.” Fantaisie Militaire, par Evorxn 
LonralneE. 

Another arrangement of the ‘ Marseillaise,” but 
of different order from the common type. The 
author has treated his subject in a worthy manner 
and has produced a most effective piece. The 
Introduction, Allegro Scherzando, has a series of 
fitful snatches of the air following in contrapuntal 
arrangement, preceded by a bravura passage in the 
right hand, accompanied in the bass with the 
melody in minor key. In the last variation a fugal 
treatment of the subject is adopted which is worked 
up with vigour and originality. The arrangement 
as a whole is an excellent one. 





‘* That's the way for Willie and me.” Written by 
The Errrick Sueruerp. Music by Katz Lucy 
Warp. 

A pretty catching ballad well expressing the 


There, you see, the hand is) Ettrick Shepherd’s words. There is an attraction 
quicker than the eye. First lesson in conjuring—|about the setting—together with the musicianly 


ability it exhibits—which will render it a favourite 
wherever heard. We have already noted its appear- 
ance in several programs, which is a good augury of 
its pleasing character, It is written in C major, 


‘**'That’s science, not hanky-panky,’ answered} common time, compass almost within the octave, 


thus placing it within the reach of all voices, 





Bapen witHout Rovietrr.—A correspondent 


any attraction here for the blacklegs of London, the 


he company consists entirely of the people, —_ 
There is only one man 


of his younger self revisiting his old haunts; 
and I wish that Mr. Hare, of the Prince of 
He wears a 


strapped, and tightened, that it is evidently 
impossible for him to sit; and as he tries to 
wave his dandy stick, and move his little boots 
in measure with the music, he looks for all the 
world like a fantoccini awe dangling from a sus- 

e is a highly respectable 
old gentleman; bnt he looks as if, like a croupier’s 


A simple yet pleasing and characteristic Irish | ¥4ton, he belonged to a tapis vert, and away from 
melody, which will doubtless become a great it had no raison etre. 
favourite, It is set in F, 3-4 time, with a compass 








Hottoway’s Orntuant anv Pitts.—Great Relief.—All fed 
and rheumatic weakness and wasting of the limbs, 
stiff joints, and contrac’ sinews, can be treated with the 
ce ty of success by the diligent friction of 

Ointment upon the 
fomented with warm brine. 





plaints, Holloway’s remedies are earnestly recemmended on 
account of their gentle Sree etna Chen 6 Sag ae 
ts victim, 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gustavus 
ScuiLu1NG, Principal of the Stutgard Conservatory. 


CHAPTER II. 

Nowhere is it more difficult to understand the rule 
of resisting the pupil than in the method of 
instruction in matters of art, and nowhere is it 
more misunderstood than in these matters. Where 
it is only requisite to accustom the pupil to obey, we 
may simply direct to resist him, resist his unruli- 
ness, keep under his juvenile passions; but where it 
is required to teach him to obey with pleasure, to 
follow the lessons with love and interest there we 
must—* Resist him without restraining the liberty 
of his movements, unless he is in danger of falling.” 
This is too generally neglected by us music teachers, 
and is the chief cause why we so seldom produce 
that warm interest for our instruction in our pupils 
which is so essential to their proper progress. We 
usually require them to accept as good and right 
that which we consider as such. This is not 
instruction, but it is enforcing upon them our 
knowledge and abilities, Against such proceedings 
human nature is very apt to revolt, just as air 
struggles against empty spaces. Acting in this way 
we induce just the contrary of what should be our 
purpose to obtain—we cause dislike, and the 
consequence of such a proceeding is, that the pupil 
resists us. The rule by which we resist the pupil 
must, therefore, not come from ourselves, but chiefly 
from the nature and individuality of the pupil. If 
we neglect this, our control will cease to be conductor- 
ship. Young people and children, as well as adults, 
feel the right to be treated properly; and he who 
does not dispute this right, but imparts it fully, is 
the right teacher for the pupils, and will be found 
to be the more loved by them. And love is the 
principal element of the interest which the pupil 
takes in instruction. This consideration for the 
inclination, character, and temperament of the 
pupil, must be applied even to the method of the 
instruction, to its means, the choice of its forms, 
and it subjects. Do not fear that the solidity of the 
instruction you desire to impart will suffer in 
consequence of it; for when the pupil likes his 
lessons his practice is sure to be attended with 
advantage. A great many teachers seek to produce 
technical ability, place great stress upon the playing 
of scales and studies, upon the singing of solfeggi, 
&c. ; and, it must be admitted, with some justice: if 
it is done rightly, such teaching is both necessary 
and valuable to a certain extent; but nothing 
horrifies the pupil more than the constant practice 
of these mechanical exercises. They appear to most 
minds tiresome, and are far from being attractive, 
or giving pleasure and gratification. The teacher 
ought not to force upon his pupil these dry and unin- 
teresting exercises, for he would soon kill that which 
it is so essentially necessary to keep alive,—viz., the 
love and desire to learn. With a right choice, anda 
proper gradation, almost every well written piece of 
musical entertainment may be made to serve as a 
study, even if it be a waltz or a polka, &c. There 
can be no doubt but that a good teacher will find 
almost all the necessary exercises in pieces that can 
at the same time entertain and instruct the pupil. 
But the question is, whether the taste can be im- 
proved by them. 1 have endeavoured to make my 
directions so plain that it will be easy to deduce 
from one example the plan to be adopted in almost 
all cases. We must please our pupils if we intend 
they shall please us; and not one time in a thou- 
sand will the purpose of instruction suffer in the 
least by such a course. If we touch a new branch 
of our instruction, we shall almost invariably findin 
the pupil no ready desire to follow it out unless he 
can immediately make out its practical use. Let us 
therefore clearly show its advantage before we 
introduce it; and if we are not able to do this, it is 
much better to postpone its introduction until the 
pupil can understand the necessity for it. Nobody 
is more practical and interested in this art than the 
real musical student; he inquires at once the 
practical use of an exercise; and the higher 
intellectual advantages come to be more appreciated, 
the more he understands the use of the practical. 





Even where we have to form the future artist, it 
will not always do to point out to him the intellec- 
tual acquirements. He draws his desire to learn in 
the beginning from quite different sources. The 
ambition foran honourable, brilliant, agreeable, and 
popular fame stimulates to the most ardent studies; 
—high phrases about the benediction which art 
bestows upon them only make them vain. I repeat, 
then, to be not only solid, but also agreeable and 
interesting, must be the watchword and aim of the 
teacher, and this is not only necessary, but it is 
easy of accomplishment, A bad teacher, who 
cannot teach the right thing in a proper manner, 
and do it according to the inclination and nature of 
his pupil, is like a bad cook who cannot make his 
dishes agreeable to all palates. Only when the 
teacher causes love in the pupil, and a desire to 
learn, does he lay a foundation upon which to build 
his edifice safely for all time. But supposing he 
succeeds in producing the desire to learn, and excites 
& warm interest for it in the pupil, the next 
question is—How can it be preserved? We have 
already said it is easier to preserve than to produce ; 
but even that requires persevering carefulness, 
attention, and study. It is said that a blade of 
grass, or a plant, will grow by itself, if only the 
healthy seed has become a healthy germ; but it 
will wither and die before it arrives to perfection 
and ripens, if it is not well cultivated; and how 
best to do this is sometimes not an easy task. 
Music teachers especially, labour often at great 
disadvantages in this respect, because they work on 
an abstract ideal field, which affords no fixed rule 
that may be safely followed by all as a standard. 
No doubt, our youth are mostly practical, and we 
need only to treat them practically, in order to 
induce them to receive our instruction with 
pleasure ; but we have soon done with the simply 
elementary practical part of music. If we teach 
children the art of reading, it is only necessary to 
place in their hands such books as are beyond their 
comprehension. The same may be observed of the 
teaching of writing, or a foreign language. But the 
teaching of music is wholly different. If we choose 
our subjects as carefully as possible, our instructions 
areapt to run into the field of the abstract ; and where 
and how we shall fix the attention of the pupils on 
this ground is always a difficulty. Perhaps the best 
course is to imitate the process of the gardener. He 
acquires nothing by force; but accomplishes his 
object step by step. At the same time he carefully 
avoids the hurting of his plants, in order to have 
them always fresh and ready to his hand. If we 
follow his example with our pupils we shall always 
preserve in them that desire to learn which is so 
necessary to the accomplishment of our object, and 
their requirement. Let us try then to exercise 
their powers by not over exciting their imagina- 
tions. Let us watch them from lesson to lesson, 
and investigate carefully what is the best way to 
subject the delicate plant to our will. 
choice of means we must never consider ourselves ; 
our aim should be to bring out the latent ability of 
our pupils by such a course as shall appear to them 
agreeable and pleasant, and at the same time 
induce them to work, But with all this it is 
necessary to be firm to our purpose, and not to be 
too indulgent, lest we defeat the object and end of 
our teaching. Nothing excites the ambition of the 
pupil to learn more than a patient following of the 
steps he takes ; especially when we encourage him 
by an occasional acknowledgment of his diligence 
and perseverance. If it happen that the pupil 
should be at any time not much disposed to take his 
lesson, it is incumbent on us to be so much the 
more careful in our treatment of him. It may be 
asked are we always disposed to teach? We must 
appear so, if we are not so in reality. Youth has 
also its whims and caprices, and just as a night’s 
frost in spring is apt to spoil all the labour and 
pains of the gardener, if he has not timely protected 
the plants against it, so with us a harsh word, or an 
impatient behaviour may spoil all our plans and 
desires. The teacher should not be afraid that one 
lesson may be lost because he does not immediately 
see its results. From one such apparently lost 





lesson days and weeks of labour may be gained, if 


But in the k 


wisely used. We donot mean to say that we should 
submit to humours and caprice in pupils, especially 
if they should be the result of a strong inclination 
for idleness ; in such cases they should be put down 
at once, and effectually. It will happen, however, 
that uneasiness, and unwillingness on the part of 
the pupil may be occasioned by some bodily 
ailment, or intellectual exhaustion; in such cases 
we must endeavour to make our lessons of a more 
entertaining character, or to restrict our instructions 
to a verbal repetition of those things which have 
been already learnt ; or what is better still, to enter 
into some conversation that shall interest the pupil, 
and draw off his mind from its present unsettled 
state, and gradually to show him the advantages of 
his present course of study, to analiyse the contents 
of former lessons, and show the advancement he has 
already made, and their preparation for future 
exertions; but we must studiously avoid at sucha 
time, insisting upon enforcing anything new. We 
shall not lose time by this, but gain by such a 
course. For besides that such a repetition can be 
made very useful, it is most likely that the pupil 
will feel the delicacy and kindness of our treatment ; 
and he will probably feel bound to exert himself 
more on a future, and more suitable oceasion, This 
is a law of nature, which if even a child follows by 
instinct, how much more should it be followed by the 
more reasoning adult, 


(To be continued.) 








A RUFFIANLY-ORGANGRINDER. 





Joseph Costa, 23, a newly-imported Italian, was 
charged on remand before Mr. Newton with 
having violently assulted Thomas Richard. 

The prisoner, it was stated, is one of those 
unfortunate men who have been brought over to 
this country by a “‘ speculator,” and then sent out 
in the street with an organ to earn his own living, 
as well as to aid, in common with many others 
similarly imported, to keeping his‘* master.” 
About a quarter to six o’clock on the evening of 
Friday week last, the 14th instant, the prisoner 
was playing his organ in James Street, Bethnal 
Green, and a number of boys, among them the 
prosecutor, got dancing round him. Prisoner 
appears to have become annoyed at this, and, 
setting his organ down, to have taken the stick 
which supported it, and which would form a most 
powerful weapon, and struck at the boys with it. 
He hit the prosecutor a blow upon the left side of 
the forehead, cutting it open, causing it to bleed 
profusely, and knocking him down insensible. At 
the first examination of the prisoner he was 
unable to attend the court, in consequence of the 
injuries he had received. 

In answer to the charge, Prisoner said the boys 
had pushed and shoved him and his organ about. 
ane denied having done anything of the 
ind, 

Mr. Newton, through an Italian, who inter- 
preted the whole of the evidence in the case, told 
the prisoner that such an act of cowardice as he 
had committed was not tolerated in this country. 
He sentenced the prisoner to two months’ hard 
labour in the House of Correction. 

The prisoner's master applied that his organ 
might be returned. It was detained by the police. 

Mr. Newton refused to make any order. 














PaGanin1 Repivivus, tae Wonperrvun Vionrist. 
—This gifted artist and composer has recently 
returned from France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy, 
where he has been pursuing a eourse of studies 
under the best masters in those countries. He is 
at present sojourning in Glasgow, following the Lee- 
tures on Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, &c., given nightly in the Andersonian 
University. He has been fulfilling most successful 
engagements in the Theatres Royal, Greenock, and 
Paisley ; at the Central Hall, Darlington; and the 
Hull Exhibition. And is shortly to appear at the 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Saturday Evening Concerts, 
the Belfast Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts, 
and others, which will be duly announced in these 
columns. Report says that his playing since his 
return is characterised by the greatest expression, 





| brilliancy, and effect. 
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SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


QTUDENTS: SONGS 
Bvacess SONGS 
GQeoLnaieys SONGS 
Yous KSLIEDER 


‘ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 
b paniments by ALagxTo Ranpecos, 
7 RANSLATED by L. H. F. pv Terreavux. 


German words attached, 





Now Published. 


No 1 TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Valkslied. 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 

THK MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT, (Gute Nacht.) 

_ FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

RHINE SONG Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 

THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE, (Der Schlossergesell, 
TUK LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


xwarteutT 


T ter FORGE T-ME NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10, MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnertied. , 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) . 

15. MER ae ae WISK, (Es kann ja nicht immer 8 
bleile A 

16, THE SOL DIER'S LEAVETAKING, (Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THK HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Sténdchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Policeman 

19 THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, (Das Veilchen 

und das Madchen. ) 

») KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 

©1. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS, (An die Freude.) 

2 MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional, A humorous 

Volkslied 
23. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn). ‘ 
24. THK BLOOM IS OFF THE BRANCHES,  (Herbst- 


2° 


lie a ) 
25 UNA THE TRUE. (Una) 
26. TI He t FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) 2 
27. TI ~ Ap AST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks- 


28. A cir FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein 
Paradies ) 

29. HILDA’S WOOING,. (Hulda's Werbung.) 

80. ROUND THE BOTTLE, (Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde.) 

$1. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fir cin durstig Jahr.) 

82. ISAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 

33. SWISS BOY'S PARTING. (Muss idenn.) Volkslied. 

34. THE HAMMER. (Der Hammerschlag.) Masonic Song, 

85. THE KING OF THULE. (Der Kinig von Thule.) Poom 
by Goethe 

36. THE STARLIGHT, (Lied der Nacht.) 

87. CUPID. (Mich fichen alle Freude). 

38. THE HOUR OF PARTING. (Noch einmal, Robert.) 

39. THE PEACEFUL KING. (Die Nibelungenhort,) 

40. THE FIELD FLASK. (Die Feldfasche.) 

41. VOGUE LA GALERE. ('s ist mir Alles Eins,) 

42. GOOD BYE. (Die drei Reiter.) 

48. LADY MOON, (An den Mond.) 

44. SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP, (Wiegentied.) 
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CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
© perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CH ARLES 
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NOW EADY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER, 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ee ee Caantrs Goprrey. 
let — Quadrille .. ee ee ee »” o 
The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka Geratp Stayer, 
‘The Lancers Quadrilles, Arranged by CaLwcort, 

‘The Woodland Whispers Waltzes Genatp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles - «» G. Repren. 

The Pollee-Wollee- Hama Galop Henai pe VILLIERS. 


No. 3. 


The Chopin Waltzes 


Tinyat ps VILLIEas, 
‘The Schubert Quadrilles 


The Oaks Galop ‘ = s 
Jour-de-Tc te, Polka- Mazurka pa i 


No, 4 
The William Tell ere 
The Popular Polka .. 
L’Arditi Waltz ee ee 
La Farfaletta, Polka. Mazurka ee ee 


Lvier Agpitt, 
” ” 
” ” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Herr Ferdinand Ludwig has returned to town 
from Germany. 





Herr Carl Formes is acting Falstaff in Nicolai’s 
opera in New York, 





The second part of Bayard Taylor’s translation 
of ‘* Faust” will appear next spring. 





Adelina Patti, has left Brussels for St, Petersburg, 
whither Mdme. Sass has also gone. 





Grudo Papini, leader of a Quartet Society in 
Florence, has arrived; also M. Albert, violoncellist, 





It is stated that Harper and Brothers paid Mr. 
Wilkie Collins £1000 for the advance sheets of 
“ Man and Wife.” 





Herr and Frau Joachim appeared at the second 
Gewandhaus concert of the Leipsic season, and 
created an excellent effect. 





Johann Strauss is writing an operetta ton “ Ali 
Baba " for production in Vienna at the Theater an 
der Wien, 





M. Gounod, with his wife and family, is residing 
at Blackheath. An Italian journal announces his 
arrival at Florence. 





The Boston papers teem with praises about the 
concerts commenced this week by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas in the Music Hall at Boston. 





It is said that a dirty fever-nest in High Street, 
Islington, known as Rose and Crown Court, is to be 
demolished, to make room for a good playhouse. 

Beethoven’s quartets for string instruments have 
been transcribed by Herr Tausig for pianoforte, and 
they will be published in this shape by Trautwein, 
in Berlin. 





Herr Johannes Brahms has declined to accept the 
position of conductor of the concerts of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, offered to him by this 
important society in Vienna. 





Herr Reinecke having resigned his post as teacher 
of the pianoforte at the Leipsic Conservatorium, 
there are now two places vacant in this branch. 
The death of Moscheles created the other vacancy. 





We copy the following from a German paper, 
whatever the information may mean: “ The Russian 
opera-composer Alexander Serof is writing a grand 
work in the French language on Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony.” 





The trees in the garden and grounds of the 
Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, once forming the 
avenues of the ill-fated Queen Marie Antoinette, 
have been cut down by order of the War Minister of 
Paris, to the sad grief of the present owner. 





A very fine opera troupe was organised in Paris 
this summer to sing for the winter in New Orleans ; 
but, unluckily for the manager and the inhabitants 
of the “Crescent City,” the first tenor and the 
prima donna are both locked up in Paris. 





At the Magdeburg Theatre the other day, a pecu- 
liar way of assisting the troops befcre Paris was 
adopted. There was no money taken for admission, 
the tickets being paid for in cigars. Dress circle 
was charged at 25; amphitheatre, 12; pit, 6; 
gallery, 3 cigars. 





A fire occurred on Friday afternoon in the property- 
room of the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The fire 
was quickly subdued, but many of the properties 
intended for the next Christmas pantomime were 
destroyed. The company were rehearsing a new 
piece at the time, 





Mr. Wilkie Collins is now engaged in adapting his 
celebrated work of ‘‘No Name” for representation. 
It has been accepted by Messrs. Webster and 
Chatterton for early production in November, at the 
Princess’s Theatre, in which drama Mr. G. F. Rowe 
will sustain the character of Captain Wragge. 





The New York Weekly Review, chronicling the 
production of “The Idle ’Prentice” in London, 
states that Mr. Farnie has taken the idea from 
Hogarth and the music from Hervé, a whole scene 
of that composer's “‘ Petit Faust” being lifted bodily. 
This is news for all, including the author him- 
self, 





Mr. Joseph Rummel is arranging a series of 
extracts from the classical works of Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Hummel, Weber, &c. for the piano, 
suitable for the amateur as well as the Professor; 
in which the best and most valuable parts of the 
originals are retained, while the pieces will not exceed 
a playable length. The first of these is Moscheles’s 
Recollections of Ireland, now just issued by Messrs. 
Cramer and Co. 





Mr. Sothern’s brother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas 
Cowan, of Everton, Liverpool, suddenly fell down 





and expired from heart disease. It may be remem- 
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bered that Mr. Sothern comes of a Liverpool family ; 
that his father was the head of one of the merchant 
firms—that of Messrs. Sothern, Bromilow, and Co.— 
and that Mr. Sothern himself was born and edu- 
cated in Liverpool. 





A Florentine journal publishes a favourable notice 
of Mdlle. Rubini-Jervis, singing at the soirée given 
by the Countess Mozzi. This young, handsome, 
artist, so well known in London for her beautiful 
touch and brilliant execution on the pianoforte, is 
expected to make her debit as vocalist in the 
principal theatre, at Florence. 

The funeral of the late Mr. Balfe took place on 
Wednesday, when a number of private and profes- 
sional friends attended the interment of this eminent 
composer in Kensal Green Cemetery. The remains 
were removed from Rowney Abbey, Ware, Hert- 
fordshire. It is understood that a memorial will be 
raised in honour of the deceased musician. 





The whole of the Berlin clergy have petitioned for 
the prohibition of Offenbach’s operettas and the 
French dances,—not much loss, perhaps; but a 
correspondent informs us that in Nuremberg the 
“ German-French-Jewish composer’s artworks are 
no more to be performed, by the impresario’s vir- 
tuous order ;” for which the impresario will possibly 
receive small thanks. 





The London Stereoscopic Company have issued in 
one plate, portraits of thirty-one celebrated musi- 
cians—French, German, Italian, and English—from 
engravings in the possession of Mr. John Towers, 
Alderley Edge, Manchester. The originals are most 
faithfully and effectively rendered, and the photo- 
graph cannot but be interesting to every lover of 
music. 





Miss Louisa Pyne recently gave a concert at 
Arundel in the dark. Just before eight o’clock all 
the gas in the town went out. Everybody, including 
the Mayor, was rushing about wildly for candles 
and lamps; and the hall was lighted with a dismal 
and uneven row of ‘“‘dips.’”” The performance was 
successful, however, and the gentleman who played 
the snuffers was encored several times. 

Reichardt, the composer of Arndt’s patriotic song, 
“The German’s Fatherland,” is still surviving, and 
has spent a few days in Leipsic, where his sojourn 
became quite an ovation. All the glee clubs 
assembled under the windows of the hotel where he 
was staying, to sing Arndt’s and other patriotic 
hymns, and a supper was given in honour of the 
aged composer. 





Several months ago an intimate friend of Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, received a letter from her in 
Rome, in which she said that she was slowly dying 
of a cancer, and that she would never again be able 
to see her native land, much as she desired it. We 
are happy to learn that this gloomy prophecy is not 
likely to be fulfilled. Miss Cushman has greatly 
improved in health. 





Mr. Ella announces his intention of resuming 
practices of dramatic} music with a chamber band 
and semi-choir. In his résumé of last season’s 
experience, Mr. Ella states that, of some twenty 
professional vocalists, candidates, not one had any 
knowledge of the simplest elements of harmony. 
It is, we fear, but too true, that musical education 
is sadly neglected by aspirants to vocal fame. 





The last violinist honoured by the Tuileries was 
Lauterbach. The Court Concert at which he 
appeared, the final one of the season, took place in 
April, and at the end of the performance the 
Emperor sent him a golden snuff-box with the 
friendly message “ Au revoir next spring.” Omin- 
ously enough, the last choral number sung at this 
concert was struck up just as the message was 
delivered. It was a ‘* Miserere”’! 





The twelve poems by Mr. Tennyson, which will 
shortly appear with music by Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan, 


“The Ringlet,” ‘The Owl,” in short with the 
feeblest production of the Tennysonian muse. 


powers. 





An interesting and valuable relic of Garrick is now 
in the possession of Mr. William Saltley. It 
consists of an antique chair of solid oak, curiously 
carved, bearing on the border of its back panel the 
inscription, ‘* David Garrick, 1774, Grub Street,” 
and upon the panel itself the Shakesperean motto, 
“All the world’s a stage.” A larger chair, adorned 
with the name and titles of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
carved in somewhat similar fashion,is ‘also in the 
possession of Mr. Williams. 





An American contemporary is disappointed that 
Malle. Nilsson has sung in only three languages, 
whereas Yankee notions of greatness is:to affect the 
polyglot. Thus ‘‘Mdme. Anna Bishop announced 
in Guanajuato, Mexico, more than twenty years ago, 
that she would sing in ten languages, and her 
placards named them: Spanish, ‘Italian, French, 
German, Russian, Tartar, English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Ethiopian. Where, oh where is Christine 
Nilsson now?”? We really cannot undertake to 
say, but imagine not far from where she was before. 





‘An acting manager” contributes one suggestion 
to the Boucicault discussion which is worth re- 
peating. 


“T think I can tell Mr. Boucicault a much better 
method of increasing the receipts of the London 
theatres than that of reducing the prices of 
admission. Let all the London managers abolish 
the present extortionate system of box-keepers and 
booking fees, and not send out the immense amount 
of orders which nearly every theatre nightly 
issues,” 


That acting manager knows, at least, where the shoe 
pinches. 





On Tuesday last a deputation, consisting of the 
alto chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society, waited 
on Madame fainton-Dolby, and presented her 
with the following address on vellum beautifully 
illuminated :—‘ Presented to Madame Sainton- 
Dolby by the Alto Chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in testimony of their admiration of her 
talents as an artiste, their estimation of the virtues 
which distinguish her private life, and the regret 
which they feel at ler retirement from the public 
exercise of a profession she has so greatly adorned 
during the many years of her connection with this 
Society.” Mr. Husk, who accompanied the depu- 


Madame Sainton-Dolby replied in feeling terms. 





Messrs. Chatterton and Webster. 


had better been left out. For example: 


and there seems good reason for believing that the 
principle of collaboration which has been advan- 
tageously adopted in dramatic authorship will be 
found equally beneficial in theatrical manage- 
ment.” 
Equally beneficial, no doubt. But is this meant 
for irony? ‘Thinking of various experiments in 
associated authorship, ranging from Reade and 
Boucicault to Best and Bellingham, we are inclined 
to think the 7'elegraph is chaffing us. Then the 
beneficial collaboration in management? Falconer 
and Chatterton, to wit; and Byron and Henderson ; 
and Gye and Mapleson; and Creswick and Shep- 
herd! Decidedly the Telegraph is ironical. 





The qualifications of people who write for 
theatrical orders are often curiously stated. When 
Miss Kate Terry was taking her farewell of the 


‘‘ By this combination of experience and energy 
the play-going public ought to be decided gainers, 


are not new in point of composition. They were, infact, | but otherwise unconnected with the actress, was 
written some years ago, but not given to the public.| wont to claim free entry to the theatres on the 
In poetic merit they will be found to rank with! strength of his patronym. 


Amateur actors, too, 
often assert their claim to the free list, on the 
grounds, we suppose, that they compete with, and 


Possibly the dismal influence of writing for musical | sometimes impose a loss upon, professional actors. 
setting, cast a prospective blight over the Poct’s| In Norwich not long ago a whole club of amateurs 


asked for orders to see Mr. Sothern; and from that 
ingenuous town we hear of a wholly novel qualifi- 
cation. The manager of the theatre received the 
following document :— 

‘Norwich, October 5th, 1870. Will Mr. Curtis 
kindly give the ladies of the buffet, Thorpe Station, 
three orders for the theatre for Thursday and 
Friday ?—Yours, J. Rice.” 

Not the great Mugby Junction itself could show a 
sublimer assurance. But we fear the young ladies 
of the buffet sustained a rebuff. 





Amongst the new lecturers at the Boston Institute 
this year we find the names of Thomas Hughes, M.P., 
and Scott Siddons. Mark Twain doves not lecture 
this season. He has been married. Josh Billings 
retires from the lecturing field for a time. Mr. 
John Gough and Miss Anna E. Dickinson still 
maintain their supremacy. They each make over 
£0,000 dollars a year. We read ‘*the most popular 
English lecturer ever imported into this conntry is” 
the Hon. W. Parsons. He is a north of Ireland 
gentleman, of an ancient and wealthy Protestant 
family, and won high rank in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland as a literary orator. He made his first 
appearance in Boston last season, under the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum Bureau, and won everywhere 
the applause of his audience. This season we 
learn he lectures from Kansas to Maine. He is 
brilliant and eloquent, in every respect a first-class 
man. Alas! we ungrateful Britishers. We havo 
made inquiries, and we can learn nothing of this 
wonderful and honourable Parsons, 





On the New York stage, at the present time, a 
healthy life is potent, and the fact is well worthy of 
recognition, as indicative of the intelligence of the 
community and the demand which that intelligence 
makes. For instance, Madame Seebach is acting, 
at Mr. Grau’s Fourteenth Street Theatre, to crowded 
houses, in tragic drama, and illustrating the power 
and the beauty of the art in its most delicate form. 
Wallack’s stage is occupied by Sheridan’s comedy of 
“ The Rivals,” acted with a degree of finish seldom 
seen on any stage. Mr. Jefferson, in Booth’s The- 
atre, is depicting the romantic experience of Rip 
Van Winkle, with all that cogent sweetness, and all 
that naturalness of action and elaborate nicety of 
detail, which have made him famous with a richly 
merited fame. Nilsson, the snow-drop of musical 
art, is singing at Steinway Hall, and filling hearts 


tation, made an appropriate speech, to which | with echoes of sweetest sound and images of fervid 


embodiment. One of the most interesting and 
practically beneficial plays of the time—* Man and 


The dramatic reporter of the Daily Telegraph | Wife”—beautifully mounted and ably and tastefully 
augurs the best results from the association of | performed—occupies the Fifth Avenue Stage. There 
This is so far|is German Opera at the Stadt Theatre. 
courteous and bienviellant ; only our contemporary 
gives reasons for his favourable prognosis, which 





We are without information as to the deadly 
results of the war in one respect—namely, how many 
musicians or actors have been killed by it. The 
theatrical companies of Paris have been impressed 
long ago; the actors and artists of Germany are 
among their Mitbiirger in the ranks. How many 
have fallen? There was Joseph Mair, for example, 
the long-haired Christus of the Upper Ammergau 
Passion Play, whose hair was to be spared that he 
might play the part again. Has the cannon been 
equally merciful as regards. his head? This Mair 
was a remarkable player in a homely way. One of 
his best qualities was the tone of his grand, yet 
sweet voice. Not only was every syllable that he 
uttered distinctly heard (and this without the least 
apparent effort on his part), but every sentence was 
emphasized with such exact appropriateness, that 
one felt that it could not be the result of mere train- 
ing. The Ammerthal dialect is not a pleasant one, 
but the performers in general, and Mair especially, 
spoke most pure German. No Ammergauer was 











stage, an Hibernian gentleman of the same surname 





more respected than he. Like many of his fellow- 
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villagers, his occupation was that of a wood-carver. 
He was a very tall, well-made man, and his coun- 
tenance most striking. Of the many likenesses there 
are of him, one in the Graphic is by far the most 
pleasing we have seen, and is, perhaps, the only one 
that does him justice. We should be sorry to think 
Joseph Mair had fallen. 


A correspondent from Sedan writes :—" Personally, 
I cannot speak too highly regarding the extreme 
civility of all the German soldiers with whom I 
eame into contact. The officers happened to mess 
in our hotel, in a private room; and although we 
were absolute strangers, unprovided with intro- 
ductions of any kind, we were invited to join them, 
and treated to such an improvised concert as 
Germans only can give. Songs, duets, and quartets 
by the classical masters, were sung, if not always in 
fine voices, always with admirable taste and true 
musical feeling. When the notes were wanting, 
some one wrote them down, and the parts were 
sung at sight by the assembled warriors; and they 
fight no less bravely, I ween, for taking delight in 
Schubert and Mendelssohn. To the lady of our 
party their elaborate politeness was chivalresque in 
the extreme. We asked, of course, for the ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein,’ and I shall never forget the deep im- 
pression produced by this noble hymn, sung, in a 
little room twenty feet by eight, by warriors who 
had lately been looking death in the face, and 
whose enthusiastic faith in the inviolability of 
their holy river had enabled them to sing its praises 
in the very heart of a hostile land.” 





Seven instalments have been given to the world of 
Lipperheide’s Collection of War Songs, published in 
Leipsic. The five numbers previously published 
have already yielded a net profit of 1000 thalers, 
which the publisher has handed over to the Central 
Committee of the German Societies in Aid of 
the Wounded and Invalids; he also forwarded 100 
copies of the work to the libraries of the various 
hospitals for soldiers. One of the most interesting 
contributions in No, 6 is ‘Die Rheinfahrt mit 
Hindernissen ;" not for its superior poetical merits, 
but on other grounds. It is composed by an 
octogenarian, whilom volunteer of the famous 
Ziethen Hussars, Franz von Elssoltz, of Hohenberg 
am Wurmeee (in Bavaria), The full heading runs 
thus: “The Trip down the Rhine, with Impedi- 
ments (Anglieé, steeple-chase), faithfully described, 
in plain verses, by one who, in the years 1814 and 
1816, after a toilsome participation in the victorious 
trips up the Seine, entered Paris without any im- 
pediments."” No.7 is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing of all that have yet appeared, for it contains the 
genuine autographed original draft of the “* Wacht 
am Rhein,” the song of songs of the present war, as 
it may be designated. The publisher has been 
favoured with the MS. copy by the poet's widow, 
and he expressly forbids any reproduction of the 
autograph. In most of the verses various readings 
are given, but these differ only slightly. 





There is a marvellous change to be seen in the 
aspect of Paris. Its magnificent libraries and 
museums are closed, the more valuable volumes 
and works of art stowed away underground, and 
the lower windows of the palaces in which they 
lodged filled up with sand bags. The Grand Opera 
is turned into an observatory and a military store ; 
the ThéAtre Frangais is a hospital, and so also are 
the Italian Opera House and the Vari¢tés; the 
Gaité is devoted to the manufacture of clothes; the 
Circus named after the Empress is busy with the 
preparation of cartridges ; the Palaces—the Luxem- 
bourg, the Elysées, Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the 
Palais de I'Industre, the Palais de Justice—are all 
hospitals, with the red-cross flag flying over them 
side by side with the tricolour; the vast workshops 
of the railways are turned into foundries for cannon ; 
artillery, with horses and waggons, bivouac in the 
Jardin des Plantes, among the caged beasts; in the 
pleasure gardens, on the top of Montmartre, where 
the dwellers by the barrier went to dance, there are 
frowning batteries ; in another famous ball-room at 
Montmartre which took to itself the name of 
Elysium, M. Nadar is night and day fabricating 


his giant balloons ; in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
where old men dozed over the papers, where young 
men made their assignations, where children played 
among the orange trees with hoops and with balls, 
and bought the little cakes which are exclusively 
known as Pleasures; where the tame doves came to 
perch by your side upon the railings, and to peck 
the breadcrumbs from your hand; where the bands 
played under the tall limes in the cool of the day— 
these gardens are given up to the artillery, with all 
its appurtenances and with the litter of horses 
picketed under the trees. 





The Era is naturally indignant at the decision of 
the Middlesex magistrates in re Alhambra and 
Highbury Barn. The Era reminds its readers that 
“tis excellent to have a giant’s strength, but ’tis 
tyrannous to use it as a giant,” meaning, we 
suppose, that magistrates, being powerful, should 
never convict. Then we have our old friend the 
Nasmyth steam-hammer, which “with a single 
crashing stroke will shatter a block of timber to 
atoms and leave every fibre pulverised and sapless, 
but it can be so regulated as to gently crack a 
nut and leave the kernel uninjured.” The meta- 
phorical hammer of Middlesex, however, has not 
behaved so delicately, for ‘in the sudden descent of 
the mighty arm of the law last week the husk 
and the harmless kernel got recklessly crushed 
together.” Fired with this misconduct on the part 
of the law in crushing that ‘“‘ harmless kernel” the 
naked ballet, the Era resorts to Shakespearean 
invective. ‘‘To abruptly prohibit the recreation for 
which a large class of its visitors used to assemble 
seems sudden, rash, and ill-advised, and quite 
as destructive as the lightning which ‘doth cease to 
be ere one can say it lightens.’ People not versed 
in actors’ phraseology might wonder at the precise 
point of the last quotation, not knowing that an 
actor’s great aim is to get in a line of Shakespeare, 
leaving the relevancy to take care of itself. The 
Era backs up its own authority with that of 
the Church, and—by inference—brings in a clerical 
supporter of the Alhambra. 

‘“What is dancing,” preaches the Rev. Mr. 

Fordyce, in his Sermons to Young Persons, “ but 
the harmony of motion rendered more palpable? 
Awkwardness, rusticity, ungraceful postures, can 
never surely be meritorious. If an exercise so 
sociable and enlivening were to occupy some part of 
that time which is lavished on cards would the youth 
of either sex be the losers by it? Ithink not. It 
seems to me that there can be no impropriety in it 
any more than in modulating the voice into the 
most agreeable tunes in singing.” 
To wrest an apology for the cancan out of innocent 
Mr. Fordyce’s words as above given, is the most in- 
genious casuistry we have heard for some time; 
and the tone of injured virtue in the following is 
nearly as good. 

“The two hundred figurantes, said by Mr. F. 
Strange to be affected by this decision, are certainly 
guiltless of any individual offence. The members of 
the Alhambra company are, from the very nature of 
the laws affecting Music Halls, prohibited from 
showing those requirements which are expected 
from candidates for high theatrical degrees. They 
are not asked to read, to recite, to declaim, to display 
their judgment on poetical passages, their perception 
of the humorous, or their feeling for the pathetic. 
It is the contour of the person, the suppleness and 
symmetry of limbs, which serve as their recommen- 
dations, and when the Middlesex Magistrates deny 
them the privilege of employing these advantages 
an entire company is at once thrown out of employ- 
ment.” 

It is undoubtedly hard that contour and suppleness 
and symmetry should be thrown out of employment ; 
andthe same palliation might be offered for poor 
persecuted Holywell Street, though Holywell Street 
never had the shrewdness to take up this line of 


argument. 





BALFE AND ENGLISH OPERA. 





Pure English Opera is the growth of the last forty 
years only. The first Englishman really educated 
to compose music for the drama was the late Edward 
Loder; for, clever and perceptive as was the late 
Henry R. Bishop, the duration of his schooling 
under Bianchi was too short for the formation of a 





true dramatic style on the part of his pupil. At the 
production of the opera ‘* Nourjahad”’ by Loder, now 
nearly forty years ago, it was felt that the days of 
hatching and plundering were over; thatthenew Eng. 
lish composer of opera music was no more to be of that 
hybrid character, the Importer, which had marked 
the career of Michael Kelly, and much of that of 
Henry Bishop. Edward Loder had been carefully 
educated by his master, Ferdinand Ries; a master 
who had been well stiffened into rules, and 
thoroughly saturated by the most comprehensive 
study in all styles and examples. 

The opera of ‘‘ Nourjahad” was a speciality, the 
work of a young hand, and a mind taught to rely 
upon itself; it evidenced a thorough command of 
ordinary mechanism; and had Edward Loder followed 
up the results of his first success, turned a deaf ear 
to the blandishments of theatrical life, and sternly 
followed the hard career of the artist’s life, he would 
have established a school of native opera, that all 
Continental musicians would have eheerfully recog- 
nised, and left his name as marking an epoch in the 
history of the music of this century. At the 
death of Loder, there remained Wallace and Balfe ; 
and with these three musicians rest the founda- 
tion of the present school of native opera. 
Vincent Wallace had not the advantage 
of the perfect system of teaching bestowed upon 
Loder. What he knew of dramatic composition he 
had learnt in the theatre itself, and this was of 
a low and ordinary type. His Opera ‘‘ Maritana” 
flowed naturally from his pen out of the reservoir of 
reminiscences of performances in which he had 
taken a share, and from practical ability acquired 
by long and constant connection with the stage. 
The operas that followed his ‘ Maritana’’ were 
of a more pretentious character, and aimed at 
higher forms and stronger emotion. He fed himself 
by perusing the scores of the modern German 
writers, and sedulously worked through those mines 
of wealth, the musical dramas of Louis Spohr. If 
Spohr’s operas may not be good in the sense which 
the theatrical manager may put upon the term, good 
they are, most undeniably, for the young musical 
student to study and suck; for the Composer was 
himself an inveterate parodist of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven—most artfully hidden by the warmth 
and glitter of his own peculiar, seductive, and 
saccharine method of composition. Louis Spohr’s 
music presents in the shortest possible compass 
the real art of honey-making, without the exertion 
of gathering among the flowers. Beethoven went with 
Louis Spohr to hear the Spohr “ Faust,” when Spohr 
was at Vienna; and he went home with the composer 
and supped with him. Spohr was unable to extract 
a word relative to his opera from the composer 
of the “ Fidelio,” and of course the ‘ Faust” 
composer felt himself much annoyed. But he 
should have reflected that Beethoven had sat out 
the ‘‘ Faust ;” that the great Lion had been caged, 
and looked on majestically without grump 
or grumble; and had eaten his supper with 
excellent apppetite—a fact which demonstrated 
that the “ Faust” music had acted tonically upon 
his nervous system, and that his ganglionic apparatus 
required replenishment and refection. Spohr had 
done well; and Beethoven was too magnanimous to 
tell him the why and the wherefore. 

Public taste in England at the period of Wallace's 
high tide was in a very different state from that which 
was current in this country at the first presentation of 
“ Nourjahad,” by Loder. Loder himself had done 
infinitely better things; and as regards scholastic 
compositions, John Barnett had given examples of 
handling and power far surpassing his ‘ Mountain 
Sylph;” and in fact had in some degree lost his 
hold over the popular mind by careering beyond its 
capabilities. Wallace took so much of the foreign 
opera as he thought would elevate his style, and 
relied upon his ballads in appealing to his audience. 
His operas were shells in which to put the kernels— 
his songs—and as the kernels were sweet, juicy, and 
of the real ‘‘ nutty-brown flavour,” he was, of course, 
more often successful than not. But his operas are 


not the compact unities of Edward Loder, although 
upon the whole, perhaps, containing more of popular 





melody. 
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Michael William Balfe, the last of this trio of 
dramatic composers, has just passed away. We 
are told that he was born in the year 1808, but 
surely there must be some mistake here, if in 1824 
he undertook one of the parts in Weber's ‘ Der 
Freischiitz ” in the theatre at Norwich. At an early 
age he was taught to play the violin, by his father, 
a regimental band-master, and from his very boy- 
hood had his ears attuned to all the harmonic com- 
binations and the dexterous rendering of melody 
peculiar to a military band. He was taught to sing 
by Charles Horne, who, as everybody knows, turned 
a very pretty ballad by Thomas Attwood into the 
money-making ‘Cherry ripe,” so long sung by 
Madame Vestris and the sopranos of the last genera- 
tion. Balfe wasa self-taught musician. He received 
his lessons from old soldiers in the field of action. 
He was not told how it was done, but what was 
infinitely better, he saw itdone. When comparatively 
a boy, he played in the orchestras of the Dublin 
theatres, and when there accompanied the greatest 
vocalist that England could produce, He then 
joined the provincial theatrical corps in England, 
and thus put in practice the results of what he had 
before seen and heard. After this he went to Italy, 
sang in the chorus, and played in the orchestra. In 
this way he learnt what singers could sing, and what 
theatrical instrumentalists could play. In this way 
he acquired the ordinary “ ship-shape’’ method of 
composing an opera; and in a short time he was as 
well prepared to compose the conventional musical 
drama as is any cathedral organist to write a chant 
or a Nune Dimittis. After singing for some time on 
the stage in Italy, he went to Paris, and there he 
sang in company with Sontag and Malibran. 
Eleven years from the time of his first appearance 
in the Norwich Theatre, in 1824, Balfe came out at 
Drury Lane (1835) as the composer of the ** Siege of 
Rochelle,” in which Henry Phillips, then our popular 
bass-singer, undertook an important part. This 
opera made ita mark, for it came from the young 
head, and the old hand, but from the very necessity 
of the thing, utterly wanting in heart. The school 
was new, neither English nor Italian, but a fair 
fusion of both, capitally welded together, and 
honestly turned out, and spontaneously so as the 
result of long experience and long familiarity with 
both schools. Loder’s music came forth from the 
teaching of the great German Master; that of Wallace, 
flowed from contact with theatrical life and a good 
deal of paper study; Balfe’s music was the flesh, 
muscle, and bone of human life as it had surrounded 
him before the stage, behind the stage, and upon the 
stage here, there, and everywhere. In the capital of 
Ireland, in the previnces of England, in the circuit 
of the nine great theatres of Italy, and last of all in 
the theatres of Paris. His second opera, the 
“ Maid of Artois,” was carried by storm through 
the superhuman exertions of Madame Malibran. 
Perhaps his most successful opera was that of the 
“ Bohemian Girl,” an opera which for some time 
went a begging, for no publisher could be found 
sufficiently courageous to risk its publica- 
tion. Another successful work Mr. Balfe 
issued is the ‘* T'he Rose of Castile,” an opera, 
which we believe, owed much of its good favour 
with the public to the careful and shrewd observation 
of Mr. William Chappell. Adjudged musically and 
scientifically, Balfe’s foremost opera is, without 
question, the ‘ Satanella.” But the ‘ Satanella” 
failed. It was-written reflectively, and after a 
sedulous study of the peculiarities of Meyerbeer. It 
is well done, and is of high credit to its composer ; 
and if the public did not like it, so much the worse 
for the public. Knowing the Italian language, and 
speaking it like a native, it would have been strange 
if Balfe had not tried his hand at the pure Italian 
opera. He did so; and wrote the opera of 
“ Falstaff; but in “ Falstaff” there is only to be 
found what some score of Italian composers would 
put into every opera, and perhaps with something 
else that Mr. Balfe had not thought of. The old 
adage of “Easy writing is very hard reading, and 
easy reading very hard writing,” may be said to be 
exemplified in much of Mr, Balfe’s work; but he 
Was always careful in the production of his pet 
ballads, These were marked by a rather-out-of-the- 


way method, but a method that was fresh and fanci- 
ful, and one that appealed to the popular mind. 
His ballad ‘‘ The peace of the valley’ may be taken 
as the fairest example of his style—English at bottom, 
but suave and elegant in Italian feeling, and 
animated and piquant in its French accompaniment. 
The fashion of this world passes away ; and where we 
see in art nothing, or little more than the fashion of 
the day, we must conclude that specimens of this sort 
of work will run their course, and those that have been 
most successful remain as so many marks to indicate 
the power of the artist and the taste of the public. 
The music of Loder, Wallace, and Balfe is essentially 
the music of their day. They wrote to live; they 
wrote to please; and they wrote to secure something 
from the publisher. In this latter respect Balfe was 
peculiarly fortunate. He received large sums for his 
operas; he had worked long and laboriously to 
achieve this end, and he fully deserved every farthing 
that was paid him. 





MR. BOUCICAULT’S REFORM SCHEME. 





Mr. Boucicault’s project works bravely. If his 
aim was to favour the development of some 
new phase of theatrical industry, he must be 
flattered to see how well publicity is preparing the 
way for whatever he has to propose. Here are 
we all prepared for anything that may happen— 
even for the opening of a popular theatre in Lei- 
oester Square at one and two shillings admission, 
Boucicaultian dramas, and drinking and smoking 
throughout the stalls. Mr. Bovucicault’s art has 
familiarised us with the revolution, which cannot 
nowastonish us. Mr. Boucicault’s contemporaries 
—fellow-authors and fellow-actors—play his game 
by contributing to the discussion, and familiaris- 
ing us with the idea still more. Of course they 
contradict Mr. Boucicault flatly—disprove his 
theories and upset his facts. Qu’est-ce que cela 
fait? Mr. Boucicault gains his end first as though 
his facts were axiomatic and his theories 
unassailable: that end being publicily, Only 
state a thing boldly and stick to it; never 
mind who contradicts you, state it over more 
uncompromisingly than before; somebody is 
sure to believe you, and somebody may have 
money to invest in shares. It is impossible to 
overrate the potency of avery strong assertion. 
Mr. Boucicault, for example, says in his first 
letter, ‘‘ American theatres all charge 2s. and 1s. 
only.” Half a dozen authorities deny this and set 
Mr. Boucicault right. What does Mr. Boucicault 
do? Raise the siege? not at all; he writes a second 
letter; maintains his assertions; and quotes his 
own New York experience, from ten to seven- 
teen years ago. Hereupon New York playbills 
dated twelve years back are produced, which 
prove that two, at least, of the managers named 
by Mr. Boucicault charged a dollar to the dearest 
parts of the house—just double Mr. Boucicault’s 
maximum; and that the second price was 75 
cents. But will even this defeat beat Mr. 
Boucicault out of the field? Not if we know his 
character. 

We have already, as partisans in the dis- 
cussion, Messrs. Halliday, Byron, George Vin- 
ing, Arthur Swanborough, Bancroft, Howard 
Paul, Montague, James, and Thorne, and Mrs, 
John Wood, besides several more remotely 
connected with theatrical enterprise, and one or 
two anonymous contributors. Messrs. Webster 
and Chatterton maintain a dignified silence, 
though these could perhaps enlighten the public 
not a little as to the causa causarwm of the whole 
discussion. If these gentlemen would only write, 
and we had the complementary opinions of Mr. 
Charles Reade, the Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, the list of authorities would be 
pretty complete. But failing this addition to 
the extent of our knowledge, we must content 
ourselves by giving in epitome the views of the 
respective disputants. 

Mr. Halliday’s letter of Saturday is sensible and 
practical. He is in favour of existing high prices, 





basing his views on the weakness of humanity. 





He says :—‘“ I am perfectly assured of this—that 
to reduce the price of the stalls to 2s. 6d. or 3s, 
would be to drive away the class of persons who 
now occupy those seats. It is well known to 
managers that the regular patrons of the stalls 
cannot be induced to occupy the dress circle, 
though the seats are quite as comfortable as the 
stalls, and the price is less. The dress-circle, 
again, is occupied by a distinct class of playgoers 
who are genteel and select in their way—well-to- 
do-middle-class folks, who consider themselves a 
cut above two-shilling company. For all practical 
purposes there remain only the pit and the 
gallery; and surely the prices to those parts of 
the house (2s., 1s., and 6d.) are low enough.” In 
this view Mr. Halliday is seconded by the experi- 
ence of Mr. Henry J. Byron and Mr. Bancroft, as 
we shall see presently. He goes on to makea 
suggestion. ‘ The real desideratum, as it appears 
to me, is better accommodation for the occupants 
of the gallery. A play is mere amusement or 
diversion to the stall and box people—it is meat 
and drink (ambrosia if you like) tothe gods. It 
grieves me to see those faithful patrons of the 
theatre pushed away into a dark stifling cave 
under the roof, where they can neither see nor 
hear, when the comfortable upper boxes beneath 
them are so often filled with listless ‘dead- 
heads.’ My suggestion is: do away with the 
upper boxes, and give the sixpenny people a big, 
roomy, gently sloping amphitheatre.” This bid 
for the love and support of the ‘‘ faithful patrons” 
is characteristic of the genial traditions of 
Dickens. In the next sentence, however, 
Mr. Halliday forgets geniality, and administers an 
awfully cruel cut at Mr. Boucicault. He says: 
“Tf Mr. Boucicault still thinks that 7s. is too high 
a price for a stall, and that the public are unwilling 
to payso much, let him visit the rotunda of Drury 
Lane Theatre any evening, and he will see scores 
of persons complaining, not that the price to the 
stalls is too high, but that they cannot obtain 
seats forany money.” This, from the author of 
the “Great City” to the author of “ Formosa” 
involves a reminiscence and a comparison too 
bitter to be borne, 

Mr. Byron agrees with Mr. Halliday in the inad- 
visability of lowering the prices of stalls and dress 
circle. He quotes two opposite experiences of 
his, which both lead inductively to the same 
principle. These experiences were gathered from 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham 
Street and from the Theatre Royal and Amphi-+ 
theatre, Liverpool. At the Prince of Wales's 
when he entered upon the management, in 
conjunction with Miss Marie Wilton, it was 
proposed (seeing that the house had only just been 
converted from a low class minor) to make the 
stalls lower than at one or two West End theatres. 
This Mr. Byron opposed ; urging on the contrary 
a higher rate of admission. ‘‘ My reason for so 
doing being considerered valid,” he says, ‘a high 
price was adopted. This has been since increased ; 
the gallery has been virtually abolished, and the 
eighteenpenny pit is now half-a-crown, This 
theatre is always full.” Mr. Byron’s opposite 
experience was at Liverpool, where he had the 
Theatre Royal, a dear houge, and the Amphitheatre, 
a cheap house. ‘People urged me to make the 
admission to the Theatre Royal the same as to 
the Amphitheatre. I did so, and engaged a 
far stronger company than had appeared for 
years in the superiorestablishment. Not only was 
the money taken less than the previous receipts, 
but the number of the persons who paid was less, 
and continued so until, in despair, I closed 
the house,” 

The former of these instances is strikingly 
confirmed by Mr. Bancroft. We give his 
corroboration in his own words, 


“ Until September, 1868, the prices were con- 
siderably lower to every part of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre than at present. The pit and 
amphitheatre (although then decreased in size) 
have since not only yielded more money, but show 
a greatly increased numerical attendance; and I 
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may add that Mr. Robertson's two comedies, which, | anything be more delightfully direct than the 
perhaps, would appeal most to those portions of | female plainspeaking in the opening paragraph, 
the house, ‘ Ours” and “ Caste,” were both | running thus :— 

produced by Mrs. Bancroft at the cheap prices.| «7 qo not at all agree with Mr. Sidney Bancroft 
The upper boxes, which formerly were chiefly | in his admiration of Mr. Boucicault ‘asa manager,’ 
valuable in the event of an overflow from other | and of Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ professional views.’ Per- 
seats, were nearly doubled, both in numbers and |haps I have known Mr. Boucicault longer and 
in price, and are now constantly secured in| potter than this new admirer. In two countries 
advance. On several occasions in the old days,|] jaye seen Mr. Boucicault ‘as a manager.’ In 
intending visitors to the dress circle have actually | oth countries he failed. The Winter Garden in 
left the theatre when told by the money-takers| New York, and Astley’s Theatre here, are his 
that the charge was only 3s,, but no one grumbles | managerial monuments. The financial ruin which 
about paying 5s. ; while the stalls, which formerly | he brought upon Mr. Burton in America, and my 
rented 54 persons at 6s., now hold 127 at 7s., and, | cousin, George Vining, here, is his recommenda- 
to my certain knowledge, a very large percentage | tion as a managerial adviser with ‘ professional 
of them, throughout the first run of * M.P., from | views.’ His invention of the ‘job actor’ system 
last April to August, were sold in Bond Street at | has inflicted the greatest injury upon the profes- 
&s., and in some cases at still higher prices.’ sion, and will never be forgotten nor forgiven.” 


Similar evidence is offered by Messrs. Montague, | No false courtesies here; no empty compliments. 
James, and Thorne, who assert that they have|'They call a spade a spade in King Street, St. 





raised their stalls from 63. to 7s. with success. But | 
this, like the previous testimony, comes from a} 
house with a good piece: at Drury Lane, at the 

Prince of Wales's, and at the Vaudeville the real 

magnet is evidently the play, and not the price of 

stalls. Given a good play, and there are people 

in London who will pay any price to see it. 

Given a bad play, and you will not fill your stalls 
at a penny ahead. 

So much for the question of prices. Other 
points of Mr. Boucicault’s argument are met 
variously. Mr. Byron and Mr. Vining both 
dispute his plea that theatre-going in England is 
a necessity, and that an American precedent can 
rule. Says Mr. Byron: ‘ People go to the play 
as they eat ices, or drink champagne, or commit 
any other small extravagance ; and it is ridicu- 
lous to place a theatrical manager in the same 
category with a butcher or baker.” And Mr. 
Vining, on the second point, sensibly says: 
“America may follow Paris, but the habits, 
custome, and climate of London are different— 
the two former possess a theatre-going population, 
London does not. Your American dines at his 
hotel or boarding-house, as your Parisian at his 
restaurant: both have to move after dinner, and 
thirst for amusement, and will go to see almost 
any novelty, provided it has some degree of merit. 
But your Englishman has his home. You must 
drag him from his fireside in winter, and his 
garden in summer, and he does not care to go to 
the theatre unless he hears there is something 
extraordinary to be seen there.”’ 

In truth there is no analogy between the two 
nations. Nor is the prosperity of the actor in 
America so glowing as Mr. Boucicault’s rosy 
spectacles would make it. Mr. Vining says he 
met, a week or so ago, an English comedian just 
returned from America. 

“ He informed mo that, suffering from ill-health, 
he could not stand the life it was necessary for an 
actor to lead to become popular there (unless he 
were a very great ‘‘star"), that he found it 
impossible to save money, and that an actor was 
better off in this country. I said, ‘Do you mean 
te say that an actor at £10 per week in London is 
better off than one at £20 in America?’ He 
answered, ‘ Most decidedly.’” 


Mr. Howard Paul, certainly an authority where 
America is concerned, gives evidence to a similar 
effect. ‘“ Salaries,” he says, ‘ are about double in 
America ; but when the increased cost of living, 
the high price of wardrobe, &c., is taken into 
consideration, I doubt if the American actor is 
much better off than his English brother. I have 
heard actors protest that it is more difficult to 
procure an opening in New York than in London; 
and the American system of short engagements, 
or engagements for the run of pieces, is by no 
means favourable to the actor's condition, who, a 
great portion of his time, is in the market.” 

But of all the letters written on this subject by 
far the most piquant is Mrs. John Wood's. It is 
a masterpiece of contemptuous gibing. It contra- 
dicts Mr. Boucicault with a directness only pos- 
sible to a woman; it pooh-poohs him with a 
loftiness equally feminine; it rends away figment 
after figment, and leaves the unhappy author a 
spectacle for the laughter of gods and men. Can 


James's. They have no objection to tell you what 
they think of you—and in the plainest vernacular, 
too. 


“T mention these facts because I find Mr. 
Boucicault accepted here as a sort of theatrical 
authority. Nothing could be more delusive. 
With, doubtlesss, every intention to be sincere, 
Mr. Boucicault has a sad habit of drawing upon 
his imagination for his facts, and fancying that a 
thing must be so because he wishes it to be so. 
Why so many words should be wasted upon his 
theory of the prices of American theatres—unless 
you are all chaffing him—I cannot understand. 
His statement that 23. English is the price of 
stalls in New York is simply absurd. For several 
years I was the manageress of the Olympic 
Theatre in that metropolis, and I can affirm with 
authority that so low a price was never charged. 
But I know Mr. Boucicault so well that I can 
easily trace the twist of his mind in regard to this 
matter. Look at the programs of the London 
theatres for the coming season, and you will find 
his name omitted from them all. Naturally Mr. 
Boucicault objects to this state of affairs, and 
begins to threaten Drury Lane and the Princess’s 
with a cheap opposition. It is a very old game, 
and I have seen him play it on both sides of the 
Atlantic with the same result—his own dis- 
comfiture. In New York he used to talk about 
the cheapness of the London theatres; in London 
he talks about the cheapness of the New York 
theatres. The skies change, but not the story. 
He means to be practical, but is only visionary. 

“ Oh that a man would say these words to me!”’ 
may Mr. Boucicault cry. 


‘As to the question of prices in London, there 
are not many words to say. I am the manageress 
of the highest-priced—but in, another sense, the 
cheapest—theatre at the West-end. Mr. Bancroft 
boasts of his 127 stalls—I have over 200. At my 
theatre there is no pit, the pit habitués being 
more comfortably accommodated with cushioned 
seats in the family circle. The prices are: Stalls, 
7s.; dress circle, 5s.; family circle, 2s. 6d. ; amphi- 
theatre, 1s. More than a year ago Mr. Boucicault 
publicly predicted, in the green-room at Drury 
Lane, that with these prices I should not be able 
to keep my theatre open for three weeks, because 
it was, he said, ‘a class theatre.’ Well, Mr. 
Boucicault is no less unreliable as a prophet than 
he is unfortunate as a manager and unsafe as an 
authority. The result of my managerial experi- 
ences here and in America is the firm conviction 
that the public care less for the prices than for the 
pieces. Locality has something to do with it— 
for, of course, a high-priced theatre could not 
succeed in Whitechapel—and size has something 
to do with it—for a large theatre will pay at 
lower prices than a small theatre; but above all, 
and beyond all, I place the attraction. Give me 
a piece like ‘ La Belle Sauvage’ or ‘ Fernande’ and 
I can fill my theatre, no matter what the prices 
maybe. Give Manager Webster a piece like ‘ The 
Rapparee,, and he cannot fill his theatre even 
with free orders, Nobody knows these facte 
better than Mr. Boucicault; but it suits his 
present purpose to suppress them. It is part of 
his dry humour to startle us- with paradoxes, and 
then laugh at us for thinking him in earnest ; but 
just now the laughter is not all onhis side. I 
believe that managers and the public deal fairly 
with each other in this matter of prices, and that 
both are satisfied. Mr. Boucicault can gain 
nothing by attempting to interfere between them. 
He has a prejudice against small high-priced 
theatres, because ‘ How She Loves Him’ failed at 
the Prince of Wales’s; but then, ‘ Escaped from 
Portland’ was as decided a failure at the cheap 





Princess's. It isillogical to blame the prices when 
the pieces were really at fault. 








Poor Mr. Boucicault! At the end of this bitter 
dose comes a little bit of sugar, administered to 
modify the nasty taste. But it is so very small a 
bit of sugar, and the physic was so very, very 
strong, that we are afraid Mr. Boucicault is still 
shuddering. 

‘“‘T have so much regard for Mr. Boucicault as 
an actor and author that I can smile at his mana- 
gerial freaks and follies, his abortive schemes and 
baseless theories. I appeal from the lessee of 
Astley's to the writer of ‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ and 
beg to remind him that if he will construct another 
play like this chef d'euvre he will again be success- 
ful all over the world, and at all sorts of prices 
and will much better prosecute the work to which 
I am astonished to hear he has devoted his life— 
‘the intellectual amusement of the people.’” 
Even in her little compliment, it will be seen Mrs, 
John Wood cannot forbear satire. ‘ Intellectual 
amusement” has a sarcastic emphasis. Risum 
teneatis amici? Mrs. Wood's letter has a tonic 
freshness about it which makes invigorating read- 
ing. If she lays on the lash, it is deserved. She 
confirms our own guesses of last week—namely, 
that the raison d'étre of Mr. Boucicault’s letter is 
a cheap opposition scheme to Drury Lane, the 
Princess’s, and the Adelphi. And if Mrs. Wood's 
one allegation be true (and we dare not doubt a 
lady’s word), that ‘‘in New York he used to talk 
about the cheapness of the London theatres,” then 
Mr. Boucicault as a theorist becomes as trans- 
parent as the shadowiest of Mr. Pepper’s ghosts. 








NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpen: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





HARMONIUMS BY MUSTEL. 


eee en 


INVENTIONS IN THE HARMONIUM BY M. MUSTEL. 


LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION. 

By this system the performer can produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. The tone 
may be increased or diminished over one part of the key-board, 
while it remains without change on the other part. The hands 
of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, as 
the effects are produced by pedals. 


FORTE EXPRESSIF. 
The ——_ swells in this stop act independently, and can 
be separately or together. 
THE HARPE EOLIENNE, 
like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed of two rows of reeds 
which vibrate simultaneously. The combination produces a 
very agreeable peculiarity of tone. 





PRICES? 
Eighteen Stops. Percussion. Rosewood... £125 0 0 
Walnut .... 135 0 0 


” ” ” 





Messrs. CRAMER & CO. have been appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniums, 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 


291, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


Cuants FOR THE MaGyiricat AND Nunc DIMITTIS, AND 
Responses FOR ADVENT AND Lent, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Eaton Square. 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET, 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyauu Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
Holy holy! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
layeth the beams. Tis liberty’ 
“ome, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty | 
No. 3. 


hallI on Mamre’sfertile plain. 


What’s Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 


blown Rose ? 





O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 

No, 4 
Love in her Eyes. | Heart the seat of soft delight 
© Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 
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CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d/ 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by post, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d 3 by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RE sQU FE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
- 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4d, 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thecenge Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 














WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IT, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. Ill, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a compléte Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

1 the Charities in connection with thie 


Summary of al 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 35, 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 5. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY, 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parespyrertanism and Iavinaism, 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the InpgrenpEnts, and the QuaKgrs, 
Vol. I{1. On MerHopism and SwepENporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s, 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Seales 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
By W. J. Irons, D,D., Prebend- 





Miracles and Prophecies, 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7%s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. FHOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s, ; by post, 4s. 3d, 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
a Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


ee sqreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, 

y post, 1 

OSWALD, the’ YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Katon-square, 8.W.; and 





_— & 00, LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 


4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT, By PERCY FITZ. 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 


Pus ANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 











and 
1 vol 


TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE 
FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 
8vo. 








ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin, 1 vo 

8vo. 

EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 
EARL OF DESARY. 8 vols. 

HE FLORENTINES : 


Home-life in Italy. 
MERLI. 3 vols. 


OUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Golden Pippin.” 1 vol. 





A Story of 
By the Countess, MARIE MONTE- 











ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 
JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 
OBERT LYNNE. A Novel. By 


MARY BRIDGMAN. ne 
PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS. 38 vols. 


ALSELY TRUE. A Novel. 
CASHEL HOEY. 8 vols. 


A’ RIGHTED WRONG. | By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 





By Mrs. 





Tec INQUISITOR. By WILLIAM 


GILBERT. 8 vols. 


ERNACRE GRANGE: 
LANGFORD CECIL, 3 vols. 


ProwsHT To BOOK. By HENRY 





a Novel. By 





SPICER. 2 vols. 





CHOOLED with BRIARS: 
to-day. 1 vol. 


5 hae BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PINOES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 
BY 


a Story of 








FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 48. each, 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W, 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING I FIRES, a 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


4 4. 
Saint Cecilia. Gem of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Bote, tengns St ho puneeate tps. C Call- 











NS. 1, Containing Orel! Goma we eee 4 
ae Haydn, M ip ap ogee Wallace, on 
sc cbbisdbeltecedebdtieds 5 0 
No, 2, Chopin, _ 
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Richards 0000 00 00 00 00 00 00 60 00 00 0000 00 00-0 6 0 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





(CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, taining the Rudiments of Masic, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Avarsgunte Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


t.—~ ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
/) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and ( ‘ic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


C RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

/ Fantasias pr sive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best rite 8, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a spectal view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


YRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


/ Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
cllowing Book, 








RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
~. ag wae, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
ot. from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 

















NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 76 Guineas. 


Se improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the “Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘*'The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have papested 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vant are hanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘The empire of the grand pianos is 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





Os MER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
/) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instrnctions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with A ropriate Ex 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


Oar my SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
/) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Ener. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, a, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 
Ce" FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
J) Tessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and ates Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; aap and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
tton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 





RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of 8 (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solft from the celeb works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for rano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of (concluded), Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection : Song by thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
= and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
op. 
Cea ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
aia Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, 


vey. 





Loxnpoxn: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzrt, W. ; 


anp SIMPKIN, M 


ARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 16 BACRED PIECES, EA 


Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


MONIUM BOOK. 


SILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 





Lonpos: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srazzt, W.; 
Ayn SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
‘te Phan 4, 
prt mets nen none ocl Y 
Caauzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
yy ABacEnits. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupis. 
Caamaun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupis. 3s. 
Caauzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Ro BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Lavax. 
Belo ds, Duct bs. 





























CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


O® THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. 8. Monrcomsny. Music by 
Euisassta Pur. 2. 6d. 

Caamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








YADED LEAVES. ords by L. H. F. pu 
f Tamaxzavx. Adapted from a oelody of Pen) Henrion by 
W. C. Laver. 3s. 


Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
oy TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul 


Caaman 0, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


te PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Tuansavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 








threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Socing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Bricutos West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Bstrast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murn Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sov, Bath; Smita & Son, anv 
Hing & Sox, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 











gvusT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HB FounNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Saints, 
Manrcaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 


WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











TI a" 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THe BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


SET STREET, ' LONDON, W., and 
REGENT STR +) OD 
me BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 














Cnauaa & Oo., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


Daun & Oo, Limited, 191 Regent-sirest, W. 


| lustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work seat peat trve 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 


FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN 


TRANSLATION, 





CONTENTS: 
WAS BLASEN DIE 'TROMPETEN. 


THE RHINE SONG. 


PART Tf. 


NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, 


THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 

THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. 
LA PARISIENNE. 

T AM A PRUSSIAN. 


LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
THE SWORD SONG. 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 


PART Il. 


TRUE UNTO DEATH. 


VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. 


THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


ENGLISH 


ee 


















NOW READY. 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CHLEBRATED CHORUSES. 





. FROM HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 


A 
° 
on 


AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &e, 
{i ‘GLORY TO GOD” 

AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &eo. 
ze ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” 


“ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” 
“LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” 
“HALLELUJAH CHORUS” 
“BUT THANES BE TO GOD” 
“ WORTHY IS THE LAMB” 
“AMEN CHORUS” 


poet? | » 


“FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” 





» 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” 
r » ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” 
S | 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” 

"13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” 


» 14. “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


FROM becenbeis aie "; — ¥ 





Lonpon; CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


i 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


og ld. 
7 1d. 


ee 1d. 


ae 1d, 
re lid 









+» Id. 
« Id 
ee 1d. 
ve id 
ee 1d. ‘ 
ve 1d. 


1d. 
». 1d 


a 
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CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 





eo & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although 

produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium. ‘They’ are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves ove see oes . £12 0 0 
” ” » 2stops, 4, os we se an 15 0 O 
” +B ” 4 ” ” 22 0 0 
” ” %” 6 ” ”° tee eee oe 28 oO 0 
Rosewood or Walnut, a SO ow i ia a sie ose 34 0 0 





HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFTOR TH, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3; feet; width, 42 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, Recent SrreeT; and 64, Wesr Srreet, BricHTon ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, Moorgate Street; WESTMORELAND STREET, DuBLIN; HicH StRExE7, 
Betrast; and of Woop & Co., Epinsurcu; and J. Muir Woop & Co., GLascGow. 





If taken on the Three Years System of ant Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 
ordinary hire, 21s. per month. Ne 





S fe 2 2 MA 72 
SY, y 
PIAN OF'OFR: GALLERY, 


THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


—' 





Printed and Published by Janne Swit, of 65, King-street Gelden-square, in the County of Middlesex, ax, ab the Printing-offce of Bwirs & Co, 65 King-street aforesaid. Friday, Oct, 28th, 1870. 
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